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President Harper’s Inductive Classical Series: 
me AND MILLER’S VERGIL'S HARPER A> TOLMAN’S CAESAR, 
ENEID, $1.25 


be tg 5 
—— AND MILLER’S VERGIL’S HA - CASTLE’S GREEK 
AENEID AND BUCOLICS, 1.50 PROSE COMPOSITION 75 
HARPER AND CASTLE’S GREEK HARPER 47D waraawr 8 INDUCTIVE 
PRIMER, - - - : - 5 GREEK ME 1.00 
HARPER AND WALLACE’S XENOPHON’S pn $1.50 
These, the latest additions to the Inductive 
Classical Series, are repeating the phenomenal 
success achieved by their predecessors, 
HARPER AND ByRosers INDUC- HARPER AND TOLMAN’ 8 CAESAR'S 
TIVE LATIN METHO $1.00 GALLIC WAR, 1.20 


HARPER AND pn INDUC- 
TIVE GREEK METHOD, 

All interested in classical study should know 

them. The references are to Hadley and 
Allen’s Greek Grammar ($1.50), 


HA 
1.00 


RPER AND BURGESS'S INDUC- 
TIVE LATIN PRIMER, 


wis, and to (foo, 
7 HARPERY 4 W/=ALLEN S YY 
os y Harkness’s Standard Latin — Hy 
WHTADLEYIZ ~h, COY 7 
ae 7 Grammar, $1.12, Vay ke 


The leading colleges in New 
England and in every other section endorse 
this, and the strongest schools in every State 
use it—the “Standard” for both elementary 
and advanced work. Standard, too, are 


HARKNESS’S EASY LATIN METHOD, 1.4% | FRIEZE’S VERGIL, : 

HARKNESS’S FIRST YEARIN LATIN, 1.12| LINDSAY’S SATIRES OF JUVENAL, 

HARKNESS’S CAESAR—PICTORIAL KEEP’S GREEK LESSONS, - 
EDITION, COY’S GREEK FOR BEGINNERS, 


1.30 
1.00 
1.20 
1.00 





1.20 





Special circulars of the above, and the Ancient Language 
Section of our Catalogue, free to any classical teacher 
applying for them. Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTon PORTLAND, ORE. 


Twenty Good Books for $5.25 


A handy-volume Library, containing some of the English Classics, 
Tales, Essays, and Primers of Literature, 


The entire set in a box. 





POETRY. 
The Task. - 
A Poem in Six Books. By Wim.1am Cow- 
PER. 182 pages. lémo, Cloth. 
American Ballads. 


By Tuomas Dunn Enouisn, M.D., LL.D. 155 
pages. 16mo, Cloth. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life and Writings of Addi- 
SON. An Essay by Lorp MacavuLay. 127 
pages. 16mo, Cloth. 

Gaspard De Coligny 
oe uis de Chatillon), Admiral of France. 

y. By WALTER BESANT, 224 
A 16mo, Cloth. 

The Four Georges. 

a > mame MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 16mo, 
oth. 


nutes Choate. 
. or P. WHIPPLE. 100 pages. i6mo’ 
Cloth. 

Oliver Cromwell. 
By the Rt. Hon. E. H. KNatTcusvut.-Huees- 
SeN, M.P. 108 pages. 16mo, Cloth. 

English Humorists. 


Vol. I.: Swift, Congreve, Addison, — 
Steele. With co ov —y pas 
gee. Cloth. Vol. IJ.: ,and ‘ope ; 

arth, Smollett, ym | Field ing; Sterne 
- Goldsmith. With h copious notes. 214 
pages. l6mo, Cloth. By WILtiaM MaAKE- 
PIECE THACKERAY. 


Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
An Essay. By LorD Macav.ay. 16mo, Cloth. 


Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. 


Two Essays. - @ LORD MACAULAY. 128 
pages, 16mo, Clot 





TALES. 
Sir Roger De Coverley. 


From the Spectator. With Notes b: 
Henry Writs. 22 


Ww. 
pages. iémo, Clo 
Tales from the Odyssey. 


Stories for Children of the Lotus-Eaters, 
the Sirens, Scylia and es isp and a 
dozen others. By C. B. 1% pages. 
16mo, Cloth. 


Tales from Euripides. 
Vincent K. Cooper, M.A. 136 pages. 
16mo, Cloth. 
The Adventures of Ulysses. 


Written for Young Readers. By CHARLES 
Lams. 159 pages. 16mo, Cloth. 


LITERATURE. 
A Primer of French Literature: 
Down to the time of Hugo, Sardou, Renan, 


and their contemporaries. By GrorcE 
SaINTSBURY. 225 pages. 16mo, Cloth. 


A Primer of American Litera- 
TURE. From the Time of Cotton Mather 
and other Puritan Authors to the Present 
Day. By Evcene LAWRENCE. 138 pages. 

16mo, Cloth. 


A Primer of German Literature 


Giving an Outline of the Growth of rT 
Literature to the Present Century. 
S. CONANT. 252 pages. i6mo, Clot 


A Primer of $ anish Literature 
ture. by i Brief History o nish Litera- 
ture. By HELENS. wa hy pages. 16mo, 


ai Primer of English Literature 
Ciassical Period. A Sketch of the Middle 
Period of English Literature, beginning 
with the time of John Milton. By 
ae LAWRENCE. 147 pages. 16mo, 





chaser. Address, 





The above Special Cash offer is made to TEACHERS. On receipt of price as 
quoted the books will be forwarded by express, carriage at the expense of the pur- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. City. 





bien banana pengnanapasenmuapencunecmmaanana tetas 


@ Compliments of the 





And bid the Tapers 
And feast and frolic. 


teaching, may she find the 


PIAA 





Season. 





The Compliments of the Season to Teachers, Pupils and all 
Friends of Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. 


“We ring the bells, and we raise the strain— 
We hang up garlands everywhere, 


twinkle fair, 
” 


May each and every.teacher have a glad New Year. 
wants to get married, and be rid of the vexations of school 


best of husbands. 


to go it alone, or to Europe on her vacation, may she find an 
appreciative school board, and get an increase of salary. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


If she 


If she prefers 
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CHEMICALS 


APPARATUS’ 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
, IMPORTERS 
eye 


528 Arch St., 


ee 











PHILADELPHIA 





Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 


The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 





Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American 
Flag, let the teacher 
write immediately to 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 





SHORTHAND. 


The Isaac Pitman System exclusively adopted 


BY THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of New York City. 
Send for specimen pages of ‘‘Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
lete Phonographic Instructor."’ 250 pp. Price 
1.50. This work has been exclusively adopted. 
Address ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, (Decker Bldg.) N. Y. 
To PuBLiIc SCHOOL TEACHERS.—Special course of study 
and reduced Sates apven, at the Isaac Pitman Metro- 
litan School of Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 1ith 
Bt. Write for particulars. 





SHORTHAND FREE. 

Public and private schools teaching or contemplat- 
ing the teaching of shorthand, should examine 
Progressive Lessons in the 

Pitman System of Phonography. 

By N. P. HEFFLEY, of the faculty of Pratt Institute. 
Printed in regular book form and in separate lesson 
sheets. In use at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Drexel 
Institute, Patiaselonie ; and all leading schools and 
colleges. By mentioning this periodical and your 
school we will send a copy, free, for examination. 

L. H. BIGLOW & COMP’Y, 62 Broad St., New York. 


Take Lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 





Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WEST YRoF, Rr. “Te26°° 


1826. 
Description and prices on application 


SHORTHAND Wc. 










sh taught by Mail 
FEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


SCeSSessssessceeeesesse cepeeeeee 
$ Scientific Instruments 
Of Standard Quality. 


Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Optical, Microscopical, Engin- 
eering, Mathematical, Photographic and Projection Apparatus 
and Supplies. 

Special care devoted to the equipment of College and High 
School laboratories. Estimates submitted upon request. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Write for Abridged General Catalogue No. 2109. 


QUEEN & CO., (Incorr 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Eight Awards granted us at the World’s Fair. 


eeseeeee 
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Simplex Printer 


fi new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





The 


Are 





any pen, 


100 copies can be made. 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 


50 


in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON € CO., 


20 -Vesey Street, New York. 





Machinery. 


’ 
Barnes’ Foot and Power 
4 Lathes for wood 
Pe and meal work. | 
ws! or Scroll Saws, Cir- 
ys Tr cular Saws, ete. | 
Specially adap- | 
ted for usein IN | 
DUSTRIAL and | 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. | 
&pecial prices to Educational In- 
titutions. Catalogue and price 
* ist Jree by mail. 


W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 


911 Ruby Street. 

Hy Hy with your class writing? Can you write and teach writing as 
Are You Satisfied you would like? If not, let me send you my Teachers’ Compen- 
dium of Penmanship— together with my ** Movement Dritls ’’ of ill kinds for teachers who wish 
to set blackboard copies and would improve their writing on paper also. A complete Outfit for any 
teacher in any grade or school. More than 
2,000 orders received from teachers during past year, 
scores of whom have written me saying, “ just what 
I need in my work;” “Very helpful; &c. Price, 
for both, $1.00, sent postpaid. Address, 





Gatalegue 






will be sent to any teacher on re 
quest. In it you will find listed a 
large number of books, aids and 
devices, such as will make your 
work successful and increase your 
| salary. Send a postal card to 


’ ° St, N, Y. 
Roce Forp, Itt. | Potter & Putnam, 44 E, 14th St, N 








— s 
Teacher Penmanship Public Schools, HarTrorp, Conn, 


FURNISHED BY 


forthe Schools Peckham, Little & Co. 














Everything 


56 READE STREET, N. Y.:: 





“Lehigh” Blackboard Cloth *»» rox sax. Dustless Crayons 


‘“‘Indian Head’”’ Slate, 


Dustless Erasers, ‘‘ Penn’s’’. Ink 


Globes, Maps, Charts, Blackboards of all kinds, Etc., Ete. Send for Catalogues. 


76 Fifth Ave., new York. ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 2!5 Wabash Av., CHICAGO. 





Fr STERBROOKS 


STEER sn EP ESR Se~ BSTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobe at, NY, 


No. 333. Standard School Numbers. 


<u 333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 
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TEACHERS’. AGENCIES. 


TEAGHERS GO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION "*Synonca 


CHICACO. 
Established in 188 Positions filled, 2300 s Teachers who 








are ambitious = advancement rather than ‘noes’ + positions. 
Registers the Best Teachers 
CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGIs- | 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU TRATION FEE. postage only ; éut de- 


lan mS gl itself to you? 3486 Positions Filled. First | 
4260.0 Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. 
ERR 2 Rutssoon. Managers, 2 Ww. 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10o-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 37: Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.; 12044 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132% First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Address C, B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
(Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine St. 
CINCINNATI, 


pends on actual results. Does not our 
year salaries amount to $2.26 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| 
| 


Teachers seeking positions ana 
those wishing a change at an 
increased salary. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 8niése0." 


CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of Kinderhook, N. Y., writes as follows: “I enjoy the work here very 
much, and teel more than paid for joining your Agency. I know that the Agency is a benefit both to 
teachers and to schools,” Send stamp for Application Form. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
Wabash Ave., 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 777? ehco nt 


Pe positions, most of them within the last two years. No other one agency has done 
calls for teachers immediately available. Catalogue free. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


OHIO. 














Has filled over 1, 
better. We have dai 








WANTED TEACHERS 


ee For public schools, private and commer 
cial schools in the West, East, North and 
South. Male and Female. Also for — 
studies, music, drawing, manus! training, ete 
Address Tue AMErICAN Mriwaukee 
Editor Wis 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors. 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, oe ay 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Seliing 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
rso Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New Vorx City 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Intgoduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- | 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New mor. | | 








chermerhorn’s Teacher’s Agency. | 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAstT 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


| 








| 


BOOKS ror GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: | 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement of the grammatical cautions to be observed | 
in using English, supplemented by Exercises affording the driJl necessary to acquire | 
facility and skill in applying these cautions. By James F. WILLIs, Instructor in | 
English Grammar. Paper, price, 25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES FOR GRAMMATICAL AN-| 


ALYSIS, By James F. Wits. This book has already met with a very large sale. | 
It is invaluable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils 
will soon become skilful and interested—ready in oral work, neat and rapid in dia- | 
gramming. Paper, price, 25 cents, 








Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. | 


How to Celebrate | 


Washington’ sBirthday 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The largest and most complete collection of original exercises, drills, recitations, quotations, etc.. 
will positively be issued by uson JANUARY 185. _ It will have 1:28 12mo. pp., with several 
illustrations. We should have orders for 1000 copies at the low price of 25 cents. 

We have the largest stock of dialogue and recitation books, singing books, etc. 
Catalogue free. 





. 


Some 400 in number. 







S 


ey, 







oe 


* Children ame 
in stories and facts 
about animals. +... 


The conductors of St. Nich- 
olas had this in mind when they 
engaged the series of tales of In- 
dia and the jungle, by Rudyard 
Kipling, one of the strongest of 
which is in the January St. Nich- 
olas,— the story of a child, a 

‘man's cub,” who grew upina 
family of wolves. A series of 
natural history papers by W. T. 
Hornaday, recently Chicf Tax- 
idermist of the U. S. National 
Museum, begi 
of St. Nic 































t 


ns in this number 
vas. It will be an 
interesting, up-to-date account 
of the quadrupeds of North 
America, magnificently illus- 


trated. 





The January St. Nicholas isa 
delightful number, containing 
contributions from Frank R. 
Stockton, Mark Twain, and 
many other well-known writers. 
Buy this number on any news- 
stand (25 cents), or subscribe 
fora year, beginning with Jan- 
uary ($3.00), and get the two 
back numbers, November 
and December, begin- 
ning the volume, free 
of charge. Subscribe 
through dealers, or 
remit direct to the 
publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 E. 17th St. N. Y. 




















School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


“University of the City of New York, 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers. 


Five Courses.—t. History of Educa- 


tion. II. Psychology and Ethics. III. 
| Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa- 
‘tional Literature and Criticism. Vi 


Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
| Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 


gogy. 
Year from Oct. to May. Scholarships. 





| Only resident students are enrolled. Send for 
| catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 








NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 

oes. OF MUSIC, Seas 

ast, Rem utr, oe 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 


ait 





BARNES 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York. 
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THE JUDCES :. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


says do city 


Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


THE STEP BY STEP PRIMER. 


use one 


in the above print, 1s a Sel/-teaching Reader for 
On each of the following named articles: children or adults. Its use will result in: 

ist. Clear articulation, 2d. Correct Pronun- 

ciation. 3d. A thorough knowledge of the ele- 


BREAKFAST COCOA,. .. .- 

mentary sounds of the language by teacher and 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . moo Ry The time of learning to read reduced 
Vanilla Chocolate, . 


Commissioner W,. T. Harris and many leading 
educators have exprest their decided approval of 
German Sweet Chocolate, . . 
Cocoa Butter. . 


Pronouncing Print. 
For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” 














the value of this Primer to teachers. 














Sent for 25 Cents. 


WALTER BAKER &CO., DORCHESTER, Mass, | & L. BELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 335i, GOIE.F., 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9! John Street, NEW YORK. 


The ‘‘ Hints on Phonic Drill” greatly enhance 
and “uniform even rm even composition. og 








170, 





Adjustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary. 
THE ROULSTONE. 
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” "|: 
No. 1. ADJUSTING to all Primary and Intermediate sizes, best red birch, mahogany finish, 


complete. Size includes Ink Wells when ordered. All Desks 6x13x20. - $2. 


No. 2. A DIUSTING to all Grammar or Normal sizes; best red bicch, mahogany finish. 
Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 6x16x24.  - - - $3.25 


No. 3. NORMALS. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, rubber buffers, mM support, and 
pencil tray, Size of all Desks, including ‘Ink Wells, 7x18x24, - - $4:25 


No. 4. fy CAREC. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, o> tray, brass hinged, lead 
support, rubber buffers. Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 7x20x26. - $4.35 


WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. Send in your orders. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 


7 Temple Place, (°¢%°) Boston, Mass, U. S. A. 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, ®° 86 AY 0y'Pkc i, and Com Srarns AoENcr. 





JREADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 


6g | ing, 





Brain 
Workers. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is recommended by physicians 
of all 
brain force or nervous energy, 


schools, for restoring 
in all cases where the nervous 
system has been reduced below 
the normal standard by over- 
as found in 


work, lawyers, 


teachers, students and brain- 


workers generally.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For Sale by ail Druggists. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 





for Home or Public U: Th 
AND Vv | E ws BEST in the world. Send for 
Catalogue. mARCT SCIOPTICON CO 


008 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


TRY 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


Chapped Hands. It cleanses 
quickly and gratefully; gives 
the skin a soft and velvety feel- 
prevents chapping and 
roughness, insures the health of 
the pores, and keeps the com- 
plexion fair and blooming. It 
removes blotches, black-heads, 
and the shiny, oily appearance 
which is so objectionable. In- 
valuable in the nursery and for 
shampooing, 
25 cents. 
Sample, 10c. stamps. 


PACKER MFG. CO., 8: Fulton St , N.Y. 





tll 


All druggists. 
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Se TH this number the year closes; it is 
; the twenty-fifth number of the 47th vol- 
ume. 

In iooking backward over this period, 
there rises the vision of fifty sturdy 
efforts to produce a journal that should be of the high 
est service possible to the readers. Whatever judgment 
may be passed upon the product of the hard labor ex- 
pended, it will be universally judged that there has been 
no stinting in that direction. 

The editors feel a just pride in looking over the fifty 
numbers bound into a goodly volume of 672 pages. 
They have put their best brains on those pages and are 
not ashamed of the result. Other matter might have 
been there, and poss.bly better, but none better was 
seen at the time. It is the art of the editor to select; 
he gives his whole effort to the business of comparing 
and selecting. The selection has been made during the 
past year with deliberation; no mass of. matter has 
been hurriedly swept together. Each week the effort 
has been to make a number worthy of the high cause of 
education. 

The readers of THE JouRNAL have traveled along 
the same road as the editors; for each has sought for 
more light on the administration of teaching. Each 
has had an ideal of a school, an ideal of a teacher, an 
ideal of properly selected subject matter ; for these 
matters are not yet settled. The teacher who has set- 
tled matters educationally is not one who would suit 
Thomas Arnold ; he felt that the pupils must drink from 
running springs, not stagnant pools. The attempt has 
been made to make clear the many dark places in the 
work of the teacher ; and in re-reading the pages there 
is félt the satisfaction that comes from having made 
matters clearer and plainer. 

Setting out at the beginning of the year with the de- 
termination of being a right hand of help to all-desirous 
of advancement in Téaching, there was no flagging in 
effort, no turning back ; from the outset to the close it 
was felt, “ They will want the best thought possible 
on the aspects of education presented to-day.” The 
effort of a large, though invisible, audience was felt as 
the work of constructing THE JOURNAL went on ; there 
was a pressure of responsibility that forbade the putting 
in of “something to fill up,” that prompted always the 
selection of what would meet conceived needs. 

There is apparent a clear purpose in the volume of 
THE JourNAL this number finishes,—to look at educa- 
tion as a work of the highest and noblest kind ; in fact, 
as the noblest man may engagein. It has presented 
aspects of the work that have tended to raise it in the 
esteem of the readers ; it has sought to cause them to 








enter on that work with cheerfulness and hope. It has 
been an efficient factor, it is certain, in causing the earn- 
est exclamation at the close of the day’s duties, “ Thank 
God I ama Teacher.” 


> 


As the old year closes, teachers, with other laborers, 
look back over atwelve-months’ effort, measuring its 
fruitage by the rich intentions with which it began. 
This is really not a fair way of estimating the success 
of the year. Our plans contained much of the ideal 
which it proved impdssible to reach. If they had con- 
tained less of the ideal we should have attained still less 
of good. It was in reaching out toward our ideals that 
we were enabled to accomplish somuch. Let us not, 
then, be saddened by the inevitable “ misses,” but lift 
our aims still higher for the coming year. Let us con- 
sider the successes, not the failures, and speed on upon 
upward paths. Let us search the closing year for en- 
couraging stimulus, not for discouragements and dis- 
paragement of our own usefulness. Let us resolve that 
the mistakes of the past year shall not be made again 
if we can help it, and that every inch gained in good 
method and strong hold upon child-life shall be kept 
and doubled if possible during the year to come. Let 
us examine our increased knowledge of how to awaken 
and hold interest and how to influence motive, for its 
elemental principles, and plan how we shall apply them 
in broader fields of method. So shall the new year 
bear richer fruitage than the old, and our teaching skill 
grow as its months move on. 


> 


A superintendent who had held his post for twenty- 
five years was laid away torest. Among those who had 
formed part of the long procession to the grave were 
many former pupils. They had much to say of the 
man ; they did not speak of his learning ; they spoke of 
his character. “His effort was to make us better.” 
What a noble epitaph to put on one’s tombstone! 
What a noble occupation could be summed up in those 
words! The applicant for the teacher’s place 1s asked 
a great many questions referring to history, geography, 
and mathematics ; but the question of questions is, “ Is 
your aim to make children better?” It matters not 
that a man can say he taught them geometry and geol- 
ogy in good:style, he must feel as he enters the school- 
room each day, “I am here on a mission of good.” 


> 


If parents would but take sufficient interest in the 
welfare of their children to insist upon securing con- 
scientious boards and able superintendents, the leading 
educational abuses would soon cease to exist. Until 
they take an active part in securing such, they must be 
considered guilty of criminal negligence. 

—Dr. J. M. Rice.. 
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Sloyd for Elementary Schools 


As Contrasted with the Russian System of 
Manual Training. 


(From a paper read at the International Congress of Education of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, July 26, 1893, by Gustaf Larsson, 
Principal Sloyd Training School, Boston, Mass.) 

The question is often asked, “Why use the word 
‘sloyd’? Would not a name more familiar to Ameri- 
ican ears, such as manual training, or carpentry, answer 
the purpose just as well?” It might be replied that 
this system had its origin in Sweden, where it has been 
practiced for over twenty years, and that the word 
“sloyd” at once suggests its history, and gives credit 
where credit is due ; also that the very fact of its being 
an unusual word attracts attention and stimulates in- 
quiry and study. 

But the main reason for retaining the name “ sloyd”’ 
lies in the faet that the word has no equivalent in the 
English language. The expression, “ manual training”’ 
is too indefinite, as it may be manua/ only, and given 
only for industrial purposes, while the term “ carpen- 
try” entirely fails to explain the full and true purpose 
of sloyd. 

The word “sloyd” means manual training for the 
sake ot general development, physical, mental, and 
moral, and it also means that kind of hand work which 
will best stimulate the right ‘kind of head work; and 
as this word alone sets forth the true aim of this sys- 
tem, it seems desirable that it be retained. 

The methods of the Swedish sloyd system are based 
upon the following ideas : 

The exercises should follow in a progressive order, 
from the. easy to the difficult, from the simple to the 
complex, without any injurious break, and with such 
carefully graded demands on the powers of both mind 
and hand that the development of the two shall be 
equal and simultaneous. This duality of progression is 
an essential feature of sloyd. It cannot be shown in 
any course of manual work ; nothing but careful obser- 
vation of the child’s gain of power in many directions 
will show the result aimed at. 

2. The exercises should admit of the greatest possi- 
ble variety ; they must avoid any tendency either to 
too great menta/ tension, confusion, or physical strain. 
There is danger here, not always recognized ; for it 
takes a careful observer and a true teacher to discover 
that a model may be at the same time too easy for the 
hand and too difficult for the mind; or, in other words, 
the hand may be well trained by a model which gives 
the mind little or nothing to do. 

3. The exercises should result in the making of a 
useful article from the very outset—that is to say, an 
article, the use of which is appreciated by the child. 
This arouses and sustains the child’s interest in his 
work, helps him to understand the reason for every 
step ; for he can see to what these stepslead. It makes 
him careful in his work, for he soon learns that poor 
work will spoil a model which is worth something. The 
child’s self-respect and pride are also aroused; he is 
not only learning to make, but is actually making. He 
has joined the great army of producers, and he has be- 
fore him tangible proofs of his progress. If the child 
is encouraged to make these things for others, it helps 
to develop unselfishness. Much of the moral value of 
sloyd centers in this *“‘ useful” model. Some persons 
ignorant of its true purpose, have thought it owed its 
place in this system to its industrial value only. But 
the truth is, that the useful model is valued above all 
for the mental and moral development secured by use 
of the creative faculty. 

4. Sloyd seeks also to cultivate the esthetic sense by 
combining in the models beauty of form and proportion 
with utility. It has been said by one interested in man- 
ual training, that ‘The pupil must be led to see and 
feel the simple beauty of proportion,of harmony of parts, 
as well as grace of’ outline, elements of beauty which 
are a direct outgrowth of the useful, as well as the 
beauty of mere ornament, which is sometimes more or 
less externally added. For this reason sloyd attaches 
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much importance to the freehand modeling, in wood, of 
solid forms.” Throughout this system, as in the kinder- 
garten, the sense of beauty is regarded as an important 
factor in education, and an eye for symmetry and grace, 
although but rarely developed, has been proved to have 
great practical value even for an artisan. 

5. Every model should be so constructed that it can 
be drawn by the pupils themselves, not copied or traced. 
Drawing is an essential feature of sloyd as applied in 
Boston, and should always be preliminary to the making 
of the model. 

6. For children who are old enough for the regular 
sloyd, it is believed that the knife should be the first 
and fundamental tool. There are several reasons for 
this which will be mentioned later. 

It should be mentioned that sloyd models are always 
to be adapted to the needs of different localities. 

A radical difference between the Russian and the 
Swedish system is, that the Russian methods are based 
upon the idea of teaching the use of certain tools by 
making incomplete articles, with the belief that out 
of such teaching will come good educational results, 
even without much attention to the special needs and 
capacity of the growing child, either by the choice or 
the sequence of tools or exercises. 

The Swedish system, on the other hand, is based 
upon the Froebelian idea of the harmonious develop- 
ment of a// the powers of the child, tools, and exercises 
being chosen with reference to this end, and all merely 
mechanical methods being carefully avoided. The 
sloyd teacher does not say, “‘ Now, I will teach this boy 
to saw, and he shall continue to saw until he can 
saw well,” regardless of monotony or the too prolonged 
use of the same muscles. The problem of the sloyd 
teacher is to find the tool, whether knife or saw or 
plane, and also the series of exercises, best adapted to 
the present need, not of man, but of the average pupil, 
and also to vary or alternate the too!s and to graduate 
the exercises with constant reference to the growing 
capacity, the formative age, and to the various activi- 
ties of body and mind. 

It should be said right here, that while the meth- 
ods of sloyd are less like those of the mechanic than 
those of the Russian system—not aiming at immediate 
technical skill—there is abundant proof that the resu/¢s 
of a thorough sloyd training will be found to include all 
that is gained even mechanically by the Russian meth- 
ods, plus a far more generous general development, in- 
cluding greater delicacy of observation and of manipu- 
lation. The sloyd course now being used in Boston 
calls for the use of forty-five different tools in the mak- 
ing of seventy-two exercises applied in thirty-one mod- 
els. Among these exercises are fifteen different joints. 

Another differerice is seen in the importance which 
sloyd attaches to the use of the knife as the first tool 
given to the child, regarding it as the most familiar and 
least mechanical of tools, which gives a development of 
the muscles of hand and wrist peculiar to itself—a 
development which modern psychologists teach us is 
also conducive to the physical development of the brain, 
the familiarity of the tool as well as its danger making 
it possible to secure constant Concentration of thought 
upon the exercise at the outset. 

Again, sloyd methods are unlike Russian methods in 
giving great prominence to form study and in the meth- 
od by which all form work is made—methods which 
are quite unlike those of the carpenter, because the 
first care of the sloyd teacher is that the muscular 
sense of form be developed in the child, rather than 
that the curves be accomplished in the quickest and 
easiest way. 

Again, the exercises of sloyd furnish greater variety 
than those of the Russian system, and the fact that 
small models can be finished in a reasonably short 
space of time helps to increase and maintain ‘a healthy 
interest, and to train the sense of completeness which 
is so unfortunately wanting in many educational pro- 
cesses. 

Again, sloyd methods provide more carefully, than 
is true of some others, for the physical development 
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by a judicious choice and sequence of tools, positions 
and exercises, 

Finally, and most prominent of all differences between 
the systems; is the insistence of sloyd upon the use of the 
completed model in place of the prevalent Russian exer- 
cise with tools. The reasons for this faith in the ed- 
ucational value of the completed, useful model are iden- 
tical with those which have so largely influenced mod- 
ern pedagogical methods in other departments of edu- 
cation, that the phrase has now driven the word 
spelling-book out of school, and the writing lesson is no 
longer confined to the copy book. 

Sloyd demands a trained teacher. It is easily seen 

that the successful carrying out of these ideas depends 
upon the teacher’s comprehension of the object of the 
teaching, and of the capacity and needs of the child, as 
well as upon his ability to impart the knowledge he has 
acquired. A good teacher is not necessarily possessed 
of the manual skill of an expert, but he must under- 
stand childish intelligence, and know how to lead the 
child in his work. 
_ Sloyd puts much emphasis on the value of individual 
instruction, but it must not be supposed that by individ- 
ual instruction is meant a contant watchfulness of each 
pupil, much less that the teacher shall take the work 
into his own hands and give the pupil too much help. 
A good teacher will not teach too much, even if he has 
‘but one pupil. Class instructioncan be given as regards 
much of the manual work—drawing, positions at the 
bench, the use, adjustment, and care of tools, etc.; but 
the best results of sloyd will not be attained unless a 
teacher is able also to oversee individual work enough 
to satisfy himself that his pupil has a clear idea of what 
he is to do, that he understands the reasons for it, and 
is not working without thought, mechanically following 
half-understood directions, and so losing the intellect- 
ual value of the exercises. To do this it will be seen 
that classes must not be too large. Allowance must be 
made for difference in physical and mental capacity. 
It is no matter if two-thirds of the class are in advance 
of the other third, provided that each pupil receive as 
much as he can digest. This is not a lesson in memo- 
rizing, a test of which is easily applied; here is an at- 
tempt to appeal to the perception, the judgment, the in- 
genuity, the reason, by means of the hand and eye, the 
visible results of which may be good while the unseen 
object of it all is unattained. Special individual care, 
therefore, is necessary to make sure that the intellect- 
ual development of the child is secured, and teachers 
must be constantly warned against the danger of savts- 
Saction with mere manual skill. 

The sloyd is taught only when, by the exercise of 
many faculties, the mind is led step by step to care- 
ful and accurate thinking. 

_ Sloyd, like the kindergarten, has suffered much from 
inadequate presentation, and the public have been made 
more or less familiar with its outward form while 
wholly ignorant of the aims and psychological basis 
of its methods ; it is for this reason, that while a cer- 
tain number of persons are always to be found who are 
attached to the sloyd models merely because they are 
useful, others equally unthinking are suspicious of the 
Same models because they are not those of the car- 
penter shop, for which reason they are characterized 
as impracticable. Neither of these classes of persons 
is In a position to do justice to the subject, because 
neither of them understands the aim of the system, or 
the significance of the exercises embodied in the mod- 
els, each one of which holds its place in a progressive 
‘course of work for a definite reason, and as an essential 
step inthe ladder. It will be seen that although sloyd 
models may be adapted to the differing needs of times 
and places, they must not be taken bodily out of the 
course—transported, and even arbitrarily combined 
with other systems and methods, whereby they at once 
lose all their educational value; it is by such rough 
handling of its outer symbols that sloyd has suffered as 
its mother the kindergarten did before it. Let us hope 
that a better understanding of its methods and of the 
Principles upon which they rest may commend it to 
Students of the philosophy of education. 
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The Study of Pupils. 


It is a marked feature of the Massachusetts state nor- 
mal school at Worcester to demand that the pupils make 
a study of children, The graduating class spend six 
months as “apprentice” teachers in the public schools 
of Worcester, returning on Wednesday of each week to 
give before the school the results of some special obser- 
vation. The editor lately spent a day at the school and 
listened to the reports by the young lady “apprentice” 
teachers. That of Miss Rose A. Boyle is here given; it 
will be found most interesting reading : 


STUDY OF A Boy, 

This 1s a Jewish boy about fourteen years old ; he is in the third grade, he 
attracted my attention because he was busy agreat partofthetime in school 
with strings, pins, bits of paper, etc. Heis not a dull boy, and would bea good 
scholar if his activity could be turned to account. I find I interest him to do 
school work if I praise what he excels in of his own making. I found him 
drawing ships and anchors on his desk-cover, when he ought to have been 
studying spelling. I said the anchor was well drawn, and asked him to put 
one on the board so that we all could see it. He was delighted and alter 
school did it. That seemed to take his attention away from making anchors 
on his desk-cover ; he no longer troubles me in that way. 

I allow him to help me in eras:ng boards, sharpening pencils, and picking 
papers from the floor, in order to keep him occupied. When he has a lesson 
to prepare, I manage to have something for him to do after it is learned, 
and this stimulates him often to work more industriously ; for he looks for- 
ward to helping me as soon as his lessons are finished, Nothing can be ac- 
complished by speaking crossly to him; when he is sharply commanded to 
do something, he sits sullen and still in his seat. 

He has been a truant, but not since I have known him ; he is regular and 
punctual in attendance, He has unusual activity in accumulating and em- 
ploying objects. During five weeks I have seen him busy with the following 
articles : two Turkish towels ; a ruler balanced on a pin; a red ribbon ; two 
slings ; figure of an Indian’s head cut from a cent ; twine in his button-hole ; 
some blue yarn ; bits of colored paper ; a piece of white elastic; a calendar ; 
a wire ; colored pencils ; a rubber band ; a piece of tin ; three imitation coral 
pins ; brass pins ; a stuffed bird; a wooden whistle; two bottles; a false 
moustache ; picture of false teeth ; some advertising cards; a ket note- 
book ; an ivory nut; apiece of quartz; a paper disk, cut with holes for the 
eyes, nose, and mouth ; someapples ; some stones. The towels he used as 
desk-covers. 

The ribbon he measured off on his desk as clerks in dry-goods stores meas- 
ure off such things. The stuffed bird was about three inches long and was 
fastened inside his coat. He would open his coat, caress the bird, and then 
button the coat again. The false moustache was put on, and the teeth were 
laid over his own set, so that he looked very funny when he opened his 
mouth and smiled, 

If at any time I thought he gave too much time to these things and went 
to him to take them away, he would immediately give them to me as a pres- 
ent, ‘‘to keepfor myself,” as he said. As I get better acquainted with him 
by close observation I find him less of a puzzle than at first. 


* 


Notes from Class Observation. I. 
By a PRINCIPAL. 


Miss S—— has charge of the spelling in five of the 
grades of a grammar department. The course of study 
in the school demands that the children of the lowest 
grade shall learn to spell correctly and use correctly in 
sentences about 500 different words during the term of 
five months. The spelling of this particular depart- 
ment has been in the past something that was not of 
the best. 

Miss S began her work with the determina- 
tion to reach the required end. She is energetic and a 
fairly good disciplinarian. She was given by the prin- 
cipal of the department any material called for in the 
way of assisting her to do the work and was not re- 
stricted as to methods to be employed. A test at the 
end of the third month by the principal showed the fol- 
lowing results: : 

1. No child in any one of the classes under her 
charge could spell correctly all, or even nearly all, of the 
words taught to them. 

2. Every child was ready to a/tempt the spelling of 
any word given to him. 

3. A wide range of ability to spell correctly was 
manifested by the pupils. 

4. The position of the pupils at the desk while writ- 
ing the words and sentences was not good. 

5. The teacher recognized that the work was not 
being done in the best way, and was somewhat dis- 
couraged in consequence. 

‘On inquiry of the teacher it was found that there had 
been no attempt to train the children in the correct use 
of the words taught. 

“T determined to have them learn to sfe// them first,” 
she said. 
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A discussion of the various conditions found in the 
class followed for the purpose of effecting a remedy of 


the state of things. This question came up: “Why 
should a child misspell a word ?”’ 
I cannotsee any reason forit whatsoever. Miss S 





does not misspell words. 
able to spell a word or not. 
wrong form on paper, But she does not train her 
pupils to do this, Her pupils know whether they are 
able to spell words or not as well as Miss S Why 
should not they be trained to let words alone that they 
do not know how to spell? Of course this putting of 
wrong forms on paper or slate is going to result in 
much harm to the spelling future of the child. We may 
safely say that three right forms seen by the pupil, or 
written by the pupil will be needed to efface the evil 
effects of a single wrong form written by the same. 
And children may be trained to stop “guessing” at 
words and learn. To take the forms that are cloudy in 
their minds and clear them in the presence of the cor- 
rect form of the word. 

Another question was, “Why aftera study of the 
words by aclass should none of the pupils be able to 
spell them all? 

(a) The words may have been given to them too 
rapidly to have the word-forms crystallize into per- 
manency of impression. A child learns a word-form 
by continued impressions of that form received until 
when called up through any of the various associative 
channels it appears without haziness tothe mind. When 
I speak to you of the adjective that is derived from the 
noun England, the mental eye sees the form “ English” 
in all clearness or else the associations with the form 
have not been sufficient to produce this clearness, (4) 
Nor is repetition of presentation alone necessary to 
produce this clearness. The intensity, the fiber of the 
impression, has much to do with its permanency and 
clearness. Miss S—— might present ten words to a 
class in such a way that the receptive stimulus would be 
sufficient to secure permanency of impression in one 
lesson. It might take another ten lessons to do the 
same work because the method used was not in har- 
mony with the way a child most readily learns 
word-forms. Will it not be well for the teacher of 
spelling to recognize these facts and train the child to 
leave out such words or parts of words as are not clear 
to his mind. A child finding a part of a word clear and 
the rest of it hazy could spell as much of the word as 
was clear; “indig—” is certainly to be preferred to 
“ indignunt.” 

Another question was: ‘“ Why should the class show 
such a diversity in ability to spell the different words 
of the course gone over?” 

It appears that some of the children less readily re- 
ceive word-forms than others. How are these to be 
reached and improved? Can they become as good 
spellers as the others? Of course they must. The 
effort put forth may have to be greater. There may 
have to be a resort to somewhat different methods on 
the part of the teacher than with those who take forms 
more readily ; ail may and must become good spellers, 
Very much of this difference is doubtless attributable 
to the fact that the child is not interested in the learn- 
ing of the word-forms and thus when presented they do 
not produce the necessary impression to become a fix- 
ture. It must beavery dull and uninteresting task on 
the part of a pupil to go over meaningless forms for the 
purpose of proving afterward to some one that he can 
reproduce them from memory with no other stimulus 
than the pronunciation of the same on the part of the 
teacher. 

Miss S—— would have found a powerful auxiliary in 
her work if she had introduced a full meaning of the 
words taught along with the spelling. She would not 
have advanced so rapidly, but the work would have 
been much more thoroughly done, 

Miss T——, the writing teacher, complains of her in- 
ability to hold the pupils to the position of body and 
hand prescribed in the writing class, because the teach- 
ers in demanding written work from the pupils when 


She knows whether she is 
If not she does not put a 
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out of the writing class do not demand a correct writ- 
ing position for that work, and thus her efforts amount 
to but very little. In Miss S's class the children sat 
anyway they chose and held their pencils as they 
willed. One boy was writing with a pencil not more 
than two inches long. If Miss S saw a boy stand- 
ing overshoes in water, she would suggest to him that 
his health would suffer in consequence, although she 
was not his family physician. 


¥ 
The Personality of the Teacher. 


(Abstract of a paper by A. H. Camppsii, Ph.D., principal of the state normal 
Johnson, Vermont, read at the recent meeting of the Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association.) 


For fourteen years during the early part of the pres- 
ent century Dr. Thomas Arnold was head-master of 
Rugby. At this time the great public schools of Eng- 
land had become such a scandal in the eyes of the re- 
ligious world that unless a speedy reformation took 
place the destruction of the whole system seemed in- 
evitable. Fortunately for England aman was found 
equal to the emergency. The reformation begun by 
Arnold has continued to the present time. 

Arnold’s strong character and personality were recog- 
nized and felt as an inspiration by every boy who came: 
under his influence. He realized that young men were 
in training for the activities of life and that their pos- 
sibilities of labor and opportunity were not bounded 
by the school limits, but were as wide as his country’s. 
domain. He tried to cultivate in them a self-control 
and independence of thought and action that would en- 
able them to overcome in the strifes of tongues and of 
minds. Coming under his influence when they had be- 
gun to acquire some degree of self-respect, the respect 
he showed the boys and the confidence placed in them 
made them respect themselves the more. His confi- 
dence won their confidence to such a degree that it was 
considered a shame to tell Arnold a lie. Still the boys 
were treated as school-boys, but as boys who were to- 
grow up into Christian men. 

His whole method of education was founded upon 
the principle of awakening the intellect and moraf sen- 
sibility of every individual boy. With this end in view 
he studied thoroughly each boy’s character and dispo- 
sition, learned of their home training and influence,. 
their temptations and habits of thought and action ; 
observed carefully their companions, their strong 
points and weak points. The knowledge thus gained 
enabled him to understand and enter into their feelings,. 
to anticipate their failings and prevent their fall. 

Though the boys were impressed by the originality of 
his thoughts, the sincerity of his words, and the beauty 
of his language, it was the impression of himself, the 
general influence of his whole character, displayed con- 
sistently before them at all times, that became the per- 
manent factor of influence in their lives. Whatever of 
character was impressed upon the students whom 
Rugby sent forth during Arnold’s time, ard long after 
was derived, not from the genius of the place, nor of 
the school, but from the personality of the man. His: 
very presence was an inspiration to higher and nobler 
thoughts and “gave to life an interest and elevation 
which remained with them long after they left him, and 
dwelt so habitually in their thoughts as a living image 
that, when death had taken him away, the bond ap- 
peared to be still unbroken, and the sense of separation 
almost lost in the still deeper sense of a life and a 
union indestructible.” 

Such traits of character, such a personality, evinced 
in areal teacher, is a constant lesson to us. It shows 
that the teacher is above the school, or the system, as 
a power in the upbuilding of character in youth and 
that the results of aconsistent life are far-reaching in 
their influence. 

Much as they have been ridiculed, and many as were 
their faults, we may discover an element of virtue in the 
old time district school in which the whole work of the 
teacher was with the individual pupils. There was no 
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organization or attempt at classification. The pupil 
was the unit and each one received such aid and 
guidance as was necessary for his individual wants, so 
far as it was within the teacher’s power. 

Under such a system or lack of system the personal- 
ity of the teacher impressed itself more deeply upon 
the mind of the pupil. While organization is essential 
it seems as if some schools have so much of it that 
there is no room for anything else. When the principal 
comes to be buta general marshalling his forces and 
the pupils like the soldiers of Sparta, trained solely for 
the state, who were as so many bricks in her walls of 
defence, it is time to call a halt to such machine work 
and give some thought to the individual characteristics 
of the girls and boys in school. For individuality of the 
pupil cannot be lost in that of the class or school with- 
out disaster to all. While the general principles of mor- 
ality are to be taught by precept and example of the 
teacher to the school as a whole, individual character 
must not be neglected. 

Pupils differ in mental gifts, in their temperaments 
and in moral character. A difference will remain. 
There is no standard to which all pupils can be brought. 
The teacher with astrong personality of her own is the 
one best fitted to develop these individual characteris- 
tics and bring out the personality of her pupils. 


a 
Child Study : 


THE TEACHER’S PART IN ITS PROGRESS. 
By ELLen E. Kenyon. 


Most teachers are aware that the deeper stream of 
progress in the science of education is taking the course 
of child study ; but how the child is studied, how the 
facts are interpreted, and how the discovered principles 
are to be applied in the work of teachers remain unan- 
swered (almost unasked) questions with the majority. 

The indifference of the average teacher to a form of 
educational work of such fundamental import and one 
in which she could assist is easilyexplained. (a) The ap- 
peal of the leaders has not reached her. (6) She sees 
no connection between the “cunning” or wayward acts 
of a little child and the system that should be adopted 
in educating him. (c) She so feels her own total lack 
of influence upon the prevailing system as to almost be- 
lieve that if there are principles of education, it is of no 
use for her to knowthem, (d@) To write isa bugbear, 
and to send a school incident evidencing the inner life 
of one of her pupils to her educational paper, seems like 
sending coals to Newcastle, if not like pouring water 
into a bottomless abyss. 

Yet, every conscientious teacher might be enlisted in 
this most necessary labor of child study, were it brought 
home to her that her help is needed and would be wel- 
comed. And the desirability of such help is manifest 
to all who realize the importance of the work. In the 
first place, legions of facts are required to form a safe 
basis for generalization. In the second place, these 
facts are more valuable when they come accidentally to 
the observer’s notice than when obtained by question 
or experiment. 

The teacher has opportunities, especially on the 
street and at recess, of observing the spontaneous life 
of children ; and what they do and say when they do not 
know themselves observed is evidence far superior to 
that which is, however painstakingly or sympathetically, 
extorted from them. Children under questioning will 
often answer at random, or under some impression of 
what the questioner wants them to say. A child whose 
mother keeps a cow will, under such an impression, say 
that he never saw a cow. It is impossible to know what 
a child’s impression of our intention in questioning him 
may be or how it may influence his answers. 

Experimenting, on the other hand, is usually done to 
test some theory, and the theory too often controls the 
experiment and its results beyond the intention of the 
most honest of investigators. What is needed is a vast 
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collation of evidence out of the spontaneity of child life, 
and this can best be furnished by teachers. 

The Bureau of Education should collate this evidence. 
A method has been devised by Principal E. H. Russell, 
of Worcester, Mass. Blanks of different colors for 
the different divisions of the subject are sent to the ob- 
servers. The material thus comes in ready-classified, 
and necessity for enormous labor is thus largely obvi- 
ated, though it is not to be expected that this classifica- 
tion is always reliable. 

Should the Bureau of Education adopt some such 
method and invite the teachers of the United States to 
assist in this investigation, it would find thousands of 
willing workers under itscommand. Important results 
and modifications of former results would soon appear. 

Not only would statistics on this subject receive such 
an addition as would place principles which have held 
back vaguely within our clearest apprehension, but 
teachers thusinvited to lend a hand would be lifted out 
of the Slough of Indifference and made to feel them- 
selves forceful members of the great schoo] community. 
The unnoticed teacher is likely to remain the mechani- 
cal teacher, regarding herself as a wheel inthe machine, 
because the grandees of educational progress so regard 
her. While she is told what to do at every turn, like 
the veriest child, and otherwise disregarded by the 
powers that be, it is natural for her to wait for those 
powers to move the world. It is thus in the power of 
our national Bureau of Education to inspire thousands 
of teachers with a fresh sense of usefulness and respon- 
sibility, an added interest in their work, and a tendency 
toward the higher ideals of education that are preached 
at them in vain. 

Meantime, let teachers feed their imaginations with 
this : “Kollmann has just surveyed all the studies made 
in this field and concludes that about thirty per cent., 
of the school children in Europe have abnormal nervous 
systems, and that, beginning with almost nothing in the 
lowest class, the abnormal percentage reaches nearly 
sixty-six in the last gymnasium year.” So says Dr, Hall 
in a recent article, and points the moral thus ; ‘‘ May we 
not reverently ask, ‘What shall it profit a child if he 
gain the whole world of knowledge and lose his health ; 
or what shall be give in exchange for his health?” 

Our American methods of education may be betterin 
their attitude toward growth and health than the sys- 
tems of Europe, or they may be worse. We want to 
know whether they are doing evil with the good and 
how much and how. Only multitudes of facts can deter- 
mine this, a large proportion of the facts will not seem 
to the individual reporters to have any direct bearing, 
on the great questions under investigation. Any fact 
that indicates anything whatever in a child’s physical or 
mental condition at a given age is of value in this re- 
search. Let the patient and the devoted go to digging 
and delving. 

» 


Some Good Rules. 


Prepare for your recitations in advance. 

Text-books are subordinate to skilful teaching. 

Use the blackboard yourself. 

Send your pupils to the blackboards. 

Keep wide awake yourself, 

Keep your pupils on the alert. 

Don’t talk too much. 

Never repeat the pupil’s answer. 

Seldom repeat a question. 

Don’t try to teach all you know at once. 

Never tell your pupils they are dull, slow, or stupid. 

Be cheerful and animated, but not frivolous. 

If everything seems to go wrong, it is probable that 
you are out of humor yourself. 

A pleasant voice is music in the school-room. 

Expect: to leave much untaught; no teacher ever 
succeeded in teaching everything. 

Do not expect to make good scholars oat of all your 
pupils ; to do so is impossible, 

— John Swett. 
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The School Room. 


Dec. 30.—PzopLe anp Done. 

JAN. 6.—Primary. 

JAN. 13.—LanGuaGE, THINGS, AND ETuIcs, 
Jan, 20.—NuMBER, SELF, AND Eartu. 








Lessons in History. IV. 


CENTURY XVII. 


The four main pillars on which the edifice of history is con- 
structed are (1) lively talks by the teacher; (2) seeing the main 
events; (3) constructing these events oneself; (4) talking, 
reading, and writing about them. The teacher must know the 
period himself—for history is to be taken up in periods. 

The main events to be‘put on a chart are here given; the art 
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REVIEWS. 


How shall we review? is an important question. It can best 
be done by a new chart containing the great events of the period 
reviewed. Suppose the teacher reviews the First Five Centuries. 
The chart will contain these events: 29, the Crucifixion; 54,' 
Nero; 70, Destruction of Jerusalem; 78, Conquest of Britain ; 
Livy, Ovid, Seneca, St. Paul. 

161, Marcus Aurelius. Periods of Plague ; Hadrian’s Wall in 
Britain ; Plutarch ; Quintilian, Tacitus. 

Great irruptions of barbarians, Rise of Persia, Palmyra, Zeno- 
bia, Origen. 

306, Constantine, Edict of Milan, Christians favored, Council of 
Nice, Constantinople the Capital; division of the Empire into east 
and west. Theodosius, Arius, Ulfilas, Athanasius. 

Alaric sacks Rome; Attila ravages ; 476 end of Western em- 
pire, Frank kingdom founded, Theodoric, Hypatia, Jerome, St. 
Patrick. 


Century XVII. 


EUROPEAN. 


AMERICAN, 





1605 | Gunpowder Plot. 

Moors expelled from Spain. 
11 | English Bible. 

11 | Gustavus Adolphus, Swede. 


15 | Huguenot Wars in France. 
18 | Thirty Years War—48. 


24 | Richelieu’s ministry— 42. 
25 | Tyranny of Star Chamber. 
31 | Great Power of Holland—72. 


Long Parliament—53. 

41 | Strafford executed. 

42 | King and Parliament at war—5I. 
43 | Louis XIV.—1715. 

43 | Mazarin’s Ministry—62. 
Charles I. beheaded. 

53 | Cromwell Protector— 57. 
58 | Pocket watches invented. 
Charles II. 

New Netherlands taken. 
66 | Plague in Sweden. 


London fire. 


79 | Habeas Corpus act. 


82 | Peter the Great. 

85 | Revocation of Edict of Nantes. 
86 | League of Augsburg. 

88 | Glorious Revolution. 

88 | William and Mary. 

89 | King William’s War—9g7. 





is not to have too many. History is usually overworked. The 
dates are given but not to be learned. 

The first notable event to be portrayed is the Thirty Years’ 
War which began from the tyranny and bigotry of Ferdinand of 
Austria; it desolated and depopulated Germany, ended the 
political power of the empire and set back the German people 200 
years. 

The next is the beheading of Charles I. of England, and the 
tragic events that preceded and followed it—and the beginning 
of the Commonwealth. The next is the Glorious Revolution, by 
which Parliament became the ruling power. This brought in the 
Brunswick House. 

The next, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the per- 
secution of Protestants in France. 

American history begins with the settlements at Jamestown, 
Plymouth, and New York. 

DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN. 

Shakespeare, 1616; Cervantes, —16; Raleigh, —18; Kepler, 
—30; Wallenstein, —34; Lope de Vega,-—35; Rubens, — 40; 
Sully, —41 ; Galileo, —42; Richelieu, —42; Harvey, —57; Pas- 
cal, —62; De Witt, —72; Moliere,—73; Milton, —74; Turenne, 
—75; Corneille, —84; Conde, —86; Bunyan, —88; Geo. Fox, 
—91 ; Huggens, —95; La Fontaine, —95 ; Racine, —99; Dryden, 
1700, 

Topics —The plan of giving out topics, as suggested in the 
last lesson must be followed. Among the 50 topics here are five 
Saene : Henry IV., Louis XI1V,, Cromwell, Charles I., Riche- 

ieu. 








1607 
09 


Jamestown founded. 
Hudson River discovered. 


14|N. Y. City (New Amsterdam) founded. 


19 | Negro Slavery in Va. begins. 
20 | Plymouth founded. 


33 | Connecticut settled. 
34 | Maryland settled. 
36 | Rhode Island settled. 


60 | Buccaneers—go. 


65 William Penn in America. 


7° | South Carolina settled. 
75 | King Philip’s War. 


80 | Hennepin explores upper Mississippi. 
82 | LaSalle down Mississippi to Gulf. 











Topics for a Study of England, 
1820-1890. 


(The following outhne was prepared for a historical club's study during 
the winter, It may suggest to teachers of high school grades subjects for 
debate, compositions, or informal coversations on a given line of thought.) 


George IV.; William IV. and his Reform ; the ministries of 
Earls Grey and Melbourne ; Queen Victoria and Prince Albert ° 
the Chartists ; Lord Durham; Wars with China; Thomas Ar- 
nold; Lord Macaulay; Wars with Egypt and Afghanistan ; 
Thomas Carlyle; William Wordsworth; Robert Southey ; S. T. 
Coleridge; Sir Robert Peel; Lord Beaconsfield; Sir Walter 
Scott ; John Bright; Philanthropy and Reforms; Drs. Newman 
and Channing; Lords Russell and Palmerston ; Harriet Marti- 
neau ; Matthew Arnold; Darwin and his School; Dramatic Art 
and Famous Actors; Thomas De Quincey; George Eliot; 


’ Charles Reade. 


The Crimean War ; Dickens and Thackeray Compared ; Charles 
Lamb; the Sepoy Rebellion; the Academy of Fine Arts ; Mod 
ern Humorists; the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood; Edward Tur- 
ner; Charles Kingsley; Right Honorable Wm. E. Gladstone ; 
Lord Tennyson; Hannah More; Characteristics of Modern 
Sculpture and Architecture; John Ruskin; England’s Attitude 
During our Civil War; The Brownings; The Lyttons; Move- 
ment of Religious Thought in the Churches and Universities; 
Caricaturists in Art; Pen Sketches of Famous Travelers; Her- 
bert Spencer. 
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Constantinople. I. 


By EVELYN C. DEWEY. 

Now let us accompany our new American minister in his journey 
to the Orient. We arrive in Paris and take the through express 
for Constantinople. There has been direct railroad service from 
Paris to Constantinople only since 1888. 

It would be pleasanter to go to Constantinople by steamboat 
from Italy, a voyage of ten days perhaps, for then we could stem 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean, skim the motionless Ionian 
sea, see the ruins of Athens, the Grecian isles, pass into the gulf 
of Salonica, through the Dardanelles, enter the Sea of Marmora, 
and the next morning behold, from the deck of the steamer, as in 
a glorious picture, one of the most beautiful cities of the world; 
its white-domed mosques with their slender and lofty minarets, 
its towers, its many colored houses, its masses of rich verdure, all 
aglow in the first rays of the sun.—Constantinople, the city, as 
the Koran says, “One side of which looks upon the land, and 
the other upon the sea.” 

Who founded Constantinople, and in what year, Jennie ? 

Constantine, the great, in 330, A. D. 

Yes, Constantine had made himself master of the Roman 
world, and desired to build a new seat of government for the de- 
caying empire, as Rome, the old capital, was subject to repeated 
Barbarian incursions; so, impressed by the beauty and safety of 
the site, he founded, on and near ancient Byzantium, the metro- 
polis which he named Constantinople. 

Constantine in order to make the new city as beautiful as Rome, 
held out great inducements to the artists and architects who 
flocked here from all parts of the empire, and built the new and 
splendid edifices; under these new conditions the Byzantine 
architecture was born, its leading feature being the dome. 

To whom does Constantinople now belong, Mary ? 

“To the Turks.” 

Yes, since 1453, when Mahomet II., at the head of his victor- 
ious janissaries entered the breach in the San Romano gate. 
Constantinople is really composed of three cities,—Stamboul, the 
Turkish city on the south, separated by the Golden Horn, an arm 
of the Bosporus, from the two European cities, Galata and Pera 
on thé north, They are connected by rude but convenient 
bridges. 

But we have unsociably left our minister alone in the express ; 
let us arrive with him at the railway station at Stamboul. Ina 
moment we are surrounded by a motley throng of people, Turks, 
Greeks, Jews, Armenians, all screaming and clamoring to take 
possession of our baggage, and to direct us to the custom house, 
etc. We finally get away and ride in a curious carriage, through 
a bewilderment of narrow streets, across a bridge, to the top of 
the hill of Pera upon which is our hotel, the Hotel de Byzantium. 

In the strangeness of this ride we have noticed particularly, 
the great number of dogs everywhere, disreputable looking curs, 
lying in rows and heaps right in the middle of the road; our car- 
riage had to turn out of its way several times to avoid running 
over them, for they seemed disinclined to move. They own 
Stamboul, as the Turks will not have them disturbed and even 
leave money in their wills for their support, yet as the Koran 
calls dogs unclean, no Turk will harbor them under his roof; 
consequently, the poor beasts wander or rather fill the streets, 
masterless, homeless, lawless. The Europeans of Pera and 
Galata try to exterminate the miserable creatures, but the ranks 
are soon filled by the over-crouded Stamboul. 

What is the emblem of Constantinople, Mary ? 

“The Crescent.” 

Yes, according to tradition, a crescent appeared in the sky and 
warned the ancient Byzantines of the approach of the invader, 
Philip of Macedon; but hundreds of years before the Greeks 
adopted the crescent as the emblem for their city, the Turks used 
it in Central Asia, placed it upon their banners. 

That the city occupies to-day about the same area as when first 
founded, the remains of the walls built by Constantine testify. 
These surrounding walls, now crumbling to ruin, are five times 
the height of a man, in some places, battlemented and flanked 
every hundred paces by quadrangular towers. The walls and 
enormous towers, three deep, one behind another, which defend 
Stamboul on the land side, extend, as far as the eye can reach, 
rising and falling with the hills and valleys, one mass of beautiful 
desolation ; with breaches made by heavy guns, the marks of 
battering rams and catapults, demolition by explosition of mines, 
all covered with a bright green vegetation—a_ scene full of 
majesty and grandeur. Within these walls the city rises, as an- 
cient Rome, on seven low hills. 

Now let us go about the city as quickly as possible. Pera is 
the aristocratic European quarter. Churches, palaces, hospitals, 
public — factories, schools are everywhere encroaching 
upon the Musselman quarters, advancing from hill to hill. 
Mosques, synagogues, Greek, Catholic, Armenian, churches rise 
in wild confusion amid groves of cypress, umbrella pines, fig and 
plane trees, Here we are in an Asiatic village, here, in a 


—— quarter, here a suburb of Trebizon, here a suburb of Mar- 
Seilles, 


Here is a convent of dervishes in this street; in this a 
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Moorish barrack, Here are Turkish cafes, bazaars, fountains, 
aqueducts, cemeteries, at every turn. We make our way here 
through a fog of rags, hung across a narrow street, holding our 
noses in the stifling air, and anon we pass by a purple and yellow 
Turkish house and breathe in the perfumed air which escapes 
from its latticed window. Constant change, bewildering ! 

But Constantinople is a lazy city; it is asleep long after other 
cities are awake and transacting business. No Turk rushes, 
The population meanders along taking every holiday it can, 

Let us enter this Mzsselman cemetery. We notice the hole 
in all the tombstones near the head, made there, say the Turks, 
“ That through it the departed ones may hear the lamentations of 
their friends.” A turbaned Turk and his wife, leading a little 
Turkish girl dressed like a boy in green full trousers and rose- 
colored jacket have entered the cemetery. They sit down upon a 
tombstone and proceed to eat their lunch of bread andfish. The 
families of the poor are united as among other nations; only the 
rich husband and wife will not be seen speaking or walking to- 
gether in the streets, and live such separate, unsympathetic lives. 
Having finished their lunch and the child having placed part of 
it in a bundle in the hole of the tomb, as an offering, the Turkish 
family depart and are lost to sight among the cypresses. 

(The class may bring for the next lesson the definitions nicely 
written of Basilica, Mosque, Mausoleum, Musselmen, Janissaries.) 


- 
United States History. 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE FIRST CENTURY. 


This list covers the first hundred years from 1789 to 1889; 
when no time is given a single term is understood; those with 
stars died during the term. The best way is for the teacher to 
have the names and succession of the presidents learned thor- 
oughly by reciting the rhymes ; they may be copied by the pupils 
in their note-books ; they should be recited in concert over and 
over until they are perfectly learned like the multiplication table 
—it is the multiplication table of American history. 


THE PRESIDENTS IN RHYME. 


. Washington with double term begins ; 
John Adams next the post of honor wins; 
. Jetterson, Madison, and Monroe, 
. For eight years each, in office go. 
In ’25 Quinc’ Adams gains ; 
. Bold Jackson then eight years remains, 
Van Buren, *Harrison, and Polk 
All were presidential folk. 

g. *Taylor, Pierce, and James Buchanan 
10. Each in turn the White House went in. 
11. *Lincoln in ’61, eight years, 
12. Then Grant for eight the staunch ship steers. 
13. Hayes and *Garfield, Grover Cleveland 
14. Each in turn ruled in this fair land. 
15. *Harrison’s death brought in Tyler ; 

16. That of Taylor brought in Fillmore ; 
17. That of Lincoln brought in Johnson ; 
18. That of Garfield brought in Arthur. 

QUESTIONS. 
. How many years are covered by these lines ? 
. How many presidents were there ? ; 
. How many were in eight years? (This answer can be given 
by the pupil reciting the lines to himself. Washington is said to 
have a “double term” (1); Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe to 
have had eight years (3); Jackson eight (6); Lincoln eight (11) ; 
Grant eight (12). 
. Who were they ? 
. How many had a four years’ term ? 
. Who died in office? 
. What three had eight years, one after another ? 
. Name the two Adamses. 
. Which was in first ? 
. Who followed the first Harrison ? 
. Who followed Monroe? Who preceded ? 
o came in on the death of the first Harrison ? 

. Who on the death of Taylor? 
. Who on the death of Lincoln ? 
. Who on the death of Garfield ? ’ 
. How long was Lincoln's term? (Not how long did he hold 
office, but for how long was he elected ?) 

17. How long the first Harrison ? 

18. How long was Grant in office ? 

19. Begin with Grover Cleveland, '89, and name ther back, thus: 
Cleveland, Garfield, etc. 

20. Who pr ceded Polk ? 

21. Who followed Jackson ? 

22. Who preceded Garfield ? 

23. Who preceded Van Buren? 

24. Who followed Pierce ? 

25. Who preceded Pierce ? 
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Who were they ? 
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Slant. 


The best teachers of penmanship insist that the secret of slant 
is the arm movement. Many teachers who do not take time to 
teach movement and penholding believe that any slant is good if 
uniform. Some teachers, bent on securing a given slant without 
movement exercises, use the device illustrated to minimize the 
necessity for nagging. There is a kind of wrapping-paper, used 


Mf 


by druggists, that is ruled like this. Lay a sheet upon the illus- 
tration so that its lines are parallel with those of the cut and cut 
out an oblong of any desired size, its sides parallel with 
the edges of the page. Direct the child to lay this slant guide 
under the page upon which he is writing. The heavy lines show 
through and make slant an easy matter. 


rm 
Birds : 


How To DRAW THEM. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG, Author of “ Drawing Simplified.” 
Drawing must be looked on as one of the surest means of ac- 


ogy | knowledge. To draw a bird is to learn the shape of the 
bird, t 





/ 
Co 











the arrangement of feathers and all the details about the bird. 
And this knowledge is usually so thorough as to be remembered. 
Drawing is the science of the way things look, and is the very 
basis of observation. 
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e form of the bill, eyes, wings, tail, the number of toes, - 
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As it not easy for a child to draw from a live bird, it will be 
best for him (1) to give his attention to the teacher's representation 
of the bird presented as a unit. (2) To consider the details sepa- 
rately. (3) To represent the different poses as given by the 
teacher’s drawing. In this way he gets an idea of the 
form of the bird. Then he may have a stuffed specimen and 
afterwards draw from a live bird. I will give the blackboard 
work of the teacher who is having his pupils learn to draw the 
Sront and back view of the bird. 

The basis will be a circle, that is, a transverse section of the 
body of a bird through its widest part would be a circle or nearly 
so. The head is elliptical. 


Fig. 1 is the outline for forms 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

In Fig. 2 the bird’s head is toward you. In Fig. 3 it is up and 
turned sideways. In Fig. 4 the bird’s head is to the right. In 
Fig. 5 to the left. 

Fig. 6 is the outline for forms 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

In Fig. 7 the bird’s head is diagonally upward, and in Fig. 10 
diagonally downward. 

In Fig. 8 the bird’s head is inclined upward and in Fig, 9 
downward. 

Fig. 11 is the outline for forms 12, 13, 14, and 15. 

The tail of a bird may have three positions. 

It may slant upward, Fig. 13 ; downward, Figs. 12 and 15; or be 
horizontal as in Fig. 14. 

In outline there is very little difference between the front and 
back view. 

Observe the slight difference in outline between Figs. 16 and 
17, between 18 and 19, and between 20 and 21. . 

Do not draw the bird in more than one position for one lesson. 
This is a very good method: 

(1) Draw, say Fig. 3, carefully on paper. (2) Reproduce on 
paper from memory. (3) Reproduce on the blackboard. (4) 
Use, if possible a stuffed or live specimen in the class as an ob- 
ject lesson, 


¥ 


The beautiful Columbian Album offered as a premium for 
only one new subscriber to THE JOURNAL és now ready. A prompt 
renewal with 75 centsextra will also secure it. We wish every 
subscriber to have one of these elegant permanent souvenirs of 
the great fair. Other books not so good or so full are sold for 
Srom $3 to $5 
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Editorial Notes. 


Happy NEw YEAR! 


It has been finally settled that the National Educational Associ- 
ation will hold its meeting in 1894 at Duluth, Minn. 


The article, “‘ America Appreciated,” which appeared in THE 
JOURNAL of December 16, was taken from Zhe London Journal 
of Education, Credit was accidentally omitted. 


At the teachers’ institute of Morris Co., N. Y., one popular 
contributor, Frank O. Payne, principal of the schools at Chatham, 
N. J., gives two lectures on “ Nature Study.” This branch is a 
new one, but New Jersey is up to the times. 


A very well written article concerning the professional course 
for teachers in the university of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
appears in the “Round Table ;” portions of it will appear in 
THE JOURNAL; E, A. Alderman is at the head of this depart- 
ment. 


The Cambridge Tribune writes that since the story has been 
telegraphed over the country that Radcliffe college has become a 
portion of the university, President Eliot has received letters from 
ambitious young women who are anxious to know what steps 
they must take to become members of Harvard university ! 


A good plan to contribute to the advancement of the schools is 
to urge upon teachers who have not yet subscribed for an educa- 
tional paper to send for THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. The editors 
have received hundreds of letters in the past year of subscribers 
w'10 appreciate the value of THE JOURNAL’S work. 


“A wonderful book,” so said President North, of Page’s Theory 
and Practice of Teaching. E. L. Kellogg & Co., have now the 
“Chicago edition” of this work on hand at 80 cents, postpaid. 
It has in it the monograph on the life of D. P. Page by his pupil, 
Prof. W. F. Phelps, the price of which by itselfis 15 cents. This 
o buyer gets with this edition. This book should be in every 
ibrary. 


At a special meeting of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, it 
was decided to petition the board of education to investigate and 
report concerning the policy and action of Supt. Maxwell as ex- 
hibited in his recent examination in inventional geometry and his 
letter of criticism in regard to the same. The petition has been 
submitted by a committee of nine. Prin. Seth. T. Stewart, of 
whose communication to the Brooklyn Zag/e mention was made 
in THE JOURNAL of last week, is the chairman. 


Does the attendance at school rest with teacher, parents, or 
children? Let the following facts speak for themselves: In a 
school in North Dakota, in the last three months of the year 1892, 
the number on the roll was 28, and the average attendance 13. 
In the last three months of 1893 there are on the roll 31, and the 
average attendance is OVER 28. The parents have not been 
changed, the children have not been changed, but the teacher 
has been changed. What makes this difference? Teachers, 
read and answer the question! 


The State Normal college at Albany, N. Y., closes its one 
hundredth term in June, 1894. Its history as the pioneer normal 
school in the state of New York, its great and beneficent in- 
fluence upon the educational systems of the state and nation, and 
the long, honorable roll of its graduates—all suggest that its 
semi-centennial should be celebrated in a manner which shall at 
once honor the past and give promise of the future. The Alumni 
Association has decided to have suitable exercises on June 26, 27, 
and 28. Satisfactory arrangements for the comfort, and enter- 
tainment of all during their stay in Albany will be made. Let 
every graduate make efforts to be there on this occasion. 


A school was visited a few days ago and much was observed 
that was excellent. But there was something which the visitor 
noticed before any of these things and which made it difficult for 
him to consider the good teaching,—the impurity of the air. 
Teachers cannot teach purity of life and cleanliness of bodies and 
at the same time allow their children to breathe a polluted atmos- 
phere. Must not the first thing be a sound body? Must not 
physical training stand first? The best school work can only be 
done under good hygienic conditions. While it is unfortunately 
true that few school-houses are constructed with a view to proper 
ventilation, there are means of keeping the air moderately pure even 
in the worst constructed buildings. A teacher of the writer’s ac- 
quaintance keeps a record of the condition of the air as well as of 
the recitations ; so her pupils learn that ventilation is of the first 
importance, The practice is recommended to all teachers. 





. [took EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS last year and consider 
it excellent. I have been familiar with your publications ever 
Since I can remember and place them first in rank on our conti- 
nent, 
Arkadelphia, 


F, MCKINNEY. 
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Editorial Correspondence. IV. 


The normal school at Bridgewater enjoys a wide reputation. 
The principal, Mr. A. G. Boyden, has been identified with it for 
twenty-five years. A new building was erected two years ago 
that is exceedingly commodious ; it is of brick and almost entirely 
without ornament. In some wonderful way the architects were 
not permitted to use up the best part of the appropriation in 
towers, bay windows, etc., that could be of no use in the practi- 
cal work of the school. It is an oblong structure three stories in 
height ; the first story has the kindergarten and practice schools ; 
the second the normal assembly hall and recitation rooms ; the 
third has recitation rooms. 

I was particularly interested in the heating and para: | ap- 
paratus. There are six large boilers to produce steam that heats 
iron coils; there is a steam engine that drives in air over the 
coils and then into each room; it also sucks out the air from 
each room so that there is a current of fresh air passing into all 
the rooms. There is an electric apparatus to watch and regu- 
late the temperature of each room which cost"$3,000. It is very 
ingenious indeed, To care for the heating apparatus an engineer 
is paid $1,200 per year, which is more than a good many of the 
graduates of the school will get ; indeed there are many college 
graduates teaching for less than that. If it is money the teacher 
is after let him think of engineering, where there are no bad boys 
to trouble him or equally bad parents. 

There are many differences between the normal school at Wor- 
cester and this one at Bridgewater, but I cannot particularize 
these, as my visit was not to compare, but to see what really ex- 
isted, and to get some idea of the general method and spirit. 
Principal Boyden’s son, Prof. Arthur Boyden, was in charge of a 
class in minerals and I was specially interested in observing the 
method pursued. The class sat at tables; each had a gas jet, 
blowpipe, and reagents in bottles for testing, and each was busy 
upon some mineral, 

Each student as he comes to the laboratory is supplied with an 
individual tray of twenty-four typical minerals, this tray is issued 
just as books are charged tohim. From time to time he is sup- 
plied with trays of varieties of these minerals, the common 
rocks, and the soils in a similar manner. Accompanying these 
is a drawer of working material such as mortar and pestle, blow- 
pipe apparatus, magnet, dry reagents, glass tubing, etc. A 
pamphiet of directions with blank pages for the record is also 
given to each one, from time to time the record is examined and 
the work tested. A careful discussion of the application of this 
work to the different grades follows, and at the appropriate time 
in his course the student teaches the subject in the model depart- 
ment where a carefully graded set of lessons in minerals is used. 
Abundant specimens are provided in three collections—first, the 
“working collection” in trays as before described ; second, the 
“ students’ collection” of the leading varieties arranged in drawers 
for ready access ; third, the “classified collection” in the glass 
cases. 

There was no text-book memorized and recited; the mineral 
or rock was before him for his study. It was refreshing to see a 
method so natural and just, produce such fruitful results. I re- 
called my teaching (?) of mineralogy to a class after 1 had left 
the Albany normal school and compared it with this. 

Prof. Boyden is one of the most enthusiastic and skilful 
teachers I have ever seen; it was a pleasure to see how simply 
he directed the pupil in his effort to discern truth. These pupils 
are to take classes in the practice school in these same studies in 
the same way and hence they must know how to operate on 
specimens. Of course the young student employs a mere ele- 
mentary method—he cannot use the scientific method ; but the 
teacher must know the latter to employ the former. 

In the chemistry class a similar method was pursued. A 

oung lady had put some bituminous coal in a test-tube and was 
esting it over a gas flame. I did not see a text-book in the 
hands of the students ; instead was a leaflet on which were some 
directions for making experiments concerning flame ; they were to 
make the experiments; the teacher asked questions concerning 
features he observed; thcy were to explain them. They were 
obliged to investigate, observe, and think. For another day, an- 
other leaflet will be given; other experiments made by pupils. 
The leaflet gave authorities they might consult ; one on the leaf- 
let was Woodhull’s experiments, published by E. L. Kellogg & 


Co. 

A method like this pulls the pupil off his pedestal of supposed 
knowledge and sets him down on the ground ; the question is, 
“What have you Seen?” not, “ What have youRead?” For 
a few days the pupil often seems stupefied and dazed—the 
method is so different from the routinism with text-book ; then 
he falls to work, begins at the beginning, and though often dis- 
couraged enters on a career of intellectual progress. A young 
lady in describing the methods and her feeling of utter ignorance 
said: “I just wished I was a little kindergartner and could start 
anew ; my teaching had been of a coarse kind and had only 
given me the husks of ee 

There were about 250 pupils in the assembly room ; fifty of 
these were young men; there was one negro. In the Worcester 
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school there were no young men. The graduates of the school 
rank high in the state. There is a large boarding hall for stu- 
dents, steam-heated and made remarkably comfortable. There 
is a fine gymnasium and lessons are daily given. I noticed the 
carriage of the pupils here, particularly to see if the gymnastic 
training had effected something there, and it seemed to me that 
the girls did not bend over and look so misshapen as I have 
seen them in some normal schools I have visited. But the gym- 
nasium is not all that is needed ; the text-book that put manacles 
on the mind exerted often a fatal influence on the body as well. 
Bending over books is one thing; investigating independently is 
another. 

Bridgewater is about 30 miles south of Boston; it is in the 
midst of a beautiful country. As I saw it, the ground was cov- 
ered with a few inches of snow; about as it was when the Pil- 
grims landed ten or fifteen miles to the southeast, December 22, 
1620, Two and three-quarters of a century have passed and yet 
the Pilgrim spirit is on these frozen hills; it has built a colony ; 
it has built a state; it has founded schools, and, feeling how 
serious a work teaching is, it has founded normal schools. 

I find I was in error in writing of the Brookline schools when I 
stated that Supt. Dutton’s salary was cut down while in New 
Haven; this was not the case. The board of education there 
stood by him financially and morally in a most creditable way. 

A. < 


M. K. 
ya 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS for December is a strong num- 
ber. The department of HISTORY OF EDUCATION brings an 
article on ‘“ Dawn of the Revival of Learning.” This was spe- 
cially written for the pedagogical magazine and cannot be gotten in 
any other form. It tells of the arrival of Greek culture in west- 
ern Europe, an important period that has been overlooked in 
English works on educational history. The article on “ Herbart,” 
by Prof. Levi Seeley, completes a valuable series on the educa- 
tional theory of that great German educationist-philosopher. 
“Milton” is the subject of a third historical article. It is an ab- 
stract of a paper prepared by the late Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
This remarkable man was a successful schoolmaster at one time 
and appreciated the great value that the study of the history of 
education has for the teacher who desires to advance. 

Under “ PRINCIPLES ” the magazine takes up “‘ Voluntary At- 
tention ” and “ The Origin of the Will;” under ‘‘ METHODs,” 
“ The Selection of the Subject Matter for Instruction ;” and under 
“CIVICS OF EDUCATION, ” “ The Teacher’s Relation to the Par- 
ents of his Pupils” and “Care of the Eyes.” The department of 
“ EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ” is made up of the questions used 
in the New York uniform examinations for December, followed 
by answers to them. Besides there are fifty questions in civil 
government and an equal number in geography. Here the an- 
swers are also given. 

The “Great Educators” contest ends Dec. 31. The four 
names credited with the greatest number of votes will be consid- 
ered the winning list. The following is the result of the voting 
up to December 15: 


Pestalozzi, 103. F. Bacon, 31. Ratich, I. 
Socrates, 101. Basedow, 22. Ascham, I. 
Comenius, 65. Luther, 15. Milton 1. 

Locke, 55. St. Augustine, 14. Th. Arnold, 1. 
Freebel, 52. Rabelais, 12. Herbert Spencer, 1. 
Plato, 51. Col. Parker, 3. Jacotot, I. 

Mann, 50. Diesterweg, 3. Jefferson, I. 
Rousseau, 47. Sturm, 2. Page, I. 

Herbart, 46. Gerbert (Sylv. II.), 1. Wickersham, 1. 


Aristotle, 32. Melanchthon, 1. 





According to the Vienna 7aged/at¢ a great amount of feeling 
has been aroused over the establishment of the Vienna gymna- 
sium for girls and the proposal to establish a similar institution 
in Berlin. Many of the older German women are opposed to 
these departures, and one of their number, representing a solid 
body of opinion on the subject, asks : “‘ What can possibly be the 
use of Latin, Greek, philosophy, and algebra to a ‘ Hausfrau’? 
She can carve a goose equally well without such knowledge. If her 
husband refuses to buy her a new dress or hat, can she not soon 
‘get even’ with him without going in for a course of philology?” 
The women scoff at the idea of women lawyers, declaring that as 
a woman would never admit that her case was lost lawsuits would 
drag on forever. At present the education of a middle-class 
German girl includes a thorough and systematic instruction in 
general history, the special history and literature of her own 
country, and one accomplishment—as a rule, music. She can 
also write a good hand, knows sufficient arithmetic for practical 
purposes, and in the arts of cutting garments, embroidering, 
darning and cooking, she is a highly competent housewife. Add 


to this fact that one of the most striking features of German 
domestic life is the quiet happiness of the women, and it is little 
wonder that the elderly “‘ Hausfrauen ” of the old school object to 
her innovations, 
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Wilbur S. Jackman. 


Prof. Jackman, whose name is familiar to the readers of THE 
SCHUOL JOURNAL, was born near Mechanicstown, Pa., thirty-eight 


ears ago. At the age of six he moved with his parents toa farm 
in Washington county, Pa. He attended the district school in 
winter and performed the numerous duties that fall to an only 
boy on the farm. Later he visited the public school at California, 
Pa., three miles away from home. He taught his first term in 
the primary grades of this same school in 1875-6. When in 1875 
the State Normal school was established at California, he entered 
itand was graduated in 1877. For three years he taught geo- 
graphy, history, and civil government in the normal. 
After spending two years in Allegheny college he went to Har- 
vard university and was graduated from the latter institution in 
the class of "84. The five years following, he was the head of the 
department of biology in the Central high school of Pittsburg, Pa. 

In the fall of 1889 Prof. Jackman took charge of the natural 
science department in the Cook County normal school. Here he 
has made a special study of common school work in all its phases. 
The results of his investigations in this direction turned his thoughts 
to a revision of the public school course of study on the basis of 
the best modern pedagogical principles. His constant aim in this 
work has been to lay down a psychologically sound codrdination 
of studies, grouping them about and bringing them into organical 
relation to naturestudy. This part of his work has been exceed- 
ingly forceful. A fellow teacher in the Cook County normal 
school writes, “In organizing the science work, Mr. Jackman has 
organized the school.” 

Prof. Jackman has contributed many valuable pedagogical arti- 
cles to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and 
other professional journals. He is also the author of the follow- 
ing books: Sy//abus of Lessons on Plants, Fifty Lessons on Plants, 
Nature Study for the Common Schools, Science Record for the 
Common Schools,and Number Work in Nature Study. All of 
these works are of very great value in reducing the new education 
from theory to practice, and in assisting aspiring teachers to 
economical effort in the right direction. The last named work 
is to be issued in two parts. Part I., which is already published, 
is highly commended by all who have examined it. A notice of 
the book appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Part II. is nearly 
ready. After the work is completed Prof. Jackman intends to 
take up Form Work in Nature Study, as a Basis for Elemen- 
tary Geometry. 





The main building of Cushing academy, at Ashburnham, 
Mass., was destroyed by fire Jan. 12, 1893. Out of its ashes have 
arisen two magnificent buildings -which will be dedicated with 
appropriate exercises on Jan. 2, 1894. The public are cordially 
invited to attend; to former teachers and students of the academy, 
an especial welcome is extended. Those intending to be present 
should inform Walton B. Whitney, the chairman of the committee 
of arrangements. 


Rector G. L. Fox, of the Hopkins grammar school at New 
Haven, recently gave a lecture on the great English public schools. 
He showed the marked differences existing between what are 
known as public schools in England and our public or common 
schools. They are not free schools and in general are boarding 
schools with national rather than local patronage. He spoke of 
the austerity existing in the older schools towards the younger 
ones and told of the rebuke Marlborough, a school of fifty years’ 
standing, received when her cricket team had the temerity to 
challenge the team of Winchester college, 500 years old, The 
reply sent was: “Eton we know and Harrow we know, but who 
are ye?” The match did not take place. 
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It is said that of the 15,142 persons mentioned in “ Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of Biography” as famous in American history, more 
than one-third were college graduates. 


Several Yale professors have expressed themselves as decidedly 
in favor of abolishing mass plays in foot-ball and will use their 
influence to have the playing ruies amended so that last season’s 
rough work will not be repeated. 


The following news comes from Akron, Ohio : 

“Two high school boys met in a prize ring in the attic of a 
house on Buchtel avenue last night, and fought six rounds. Gore 
flew to the satisfaction of the most blood-thirsty spectators. The 
ring was laid out and was surrounded by fifty boys, ranging 
from 14 to 18 years old. The principals were Art Simms and 
Louis Grether, each about 17 years old. The boys appeared in 
the ring bared to the waist, and without gloves. The two were 
evenly matched, and went at each other fiercely. Before the close 
of the first round blood was seen on the faces of both, They 
fought for a wager.” What is the matter at Akron? 


We have not seen any account of sea serpents this year but the 
story of the finding of a live frog embedded for centuries in a rock 
has managed to find space in the newspapers. This time the frog 
lived in alump of coal. As coal is said to be a deposite from the 
carboniferous era 200,000 or maybe 200,047 years back, it is cer- 
tainly remarkable that the frog was found to be in very fair con- 
dition for fly catching. The conductor of the Liars’ Club in the 
New York Recorder finds it to be a nice, large frog, with an open, 
intelligent countenance. Its song is much more primitive and 
Gregorian in character than that of frogs of the present day. But 
perhaps they sang that way in the carboniferous era. The home 
of the carboniferous find is said to be Connellsville, Pa. 


An Easterner who visited the Polk Butler settlement on Des 
Chutes Ridge, Or., some time ago relates that, finding the school 
house closed, he made inquiries and learned that the fall term, 
though long overdue, had not yet begun. He asked when school 
would open. “ Not till the wheat gets dry,” was the reply. “Why, 
what has the school to do with wheat ?” he queried in surprise. 
‘We're drying it in the school-house,” was the explanation, and it 
was given in as nonchalant a tone as if it was self-evident that 
the school had been built for no other purpose. Probably the 
wheat that was spread over the floor, from three to five feet deep, 
is dry by this time. 


In a curious little work written by the Indian traveler and 
painter, George Catlin, and published under the unique title, 
“Shut Your Mouth,” it is said that Indian children from their 
tenderest years are more carefully trained in certain respects by 
their mothers than the children of the most civilized peoples. 
The moment the youngest baby ceases nursing its lips are closed 
by its mother. If the baby does not keep them closed she uses 
mechanical means rigidly and even cruelly. When the baby is 
put to sleep it is strapped on to a board, its head slightly raised, 
and its chin lowered, which tends to keep the mouth shut. The 
result is, that when the teeth are forming and making their first 
appearance they meet and continually feel one another. Thus 
they take their relative positions, and that healthful and eee | 
regularity that gives to the American Indian, as a race, the most 
manly and beautiful mouths in the world. 


A meeting of the managing committee of the “ American 
School at Athens,” was held recently. Sixteen members were 
present. This year twenty American colleges unite in the man- 
agement of the school. Eight resident American students are 
now in Athens under the direction of Prof. Richardson, Yale, and 
Prof. John William White, of Harvard. It was announced that 
in the spring the committee expect to complete the excavations 
of Argos, which have been in progress for two years. Dr. Wald- 
stein, reader of archeology in Cambridge university, England, 
was elected professor of art, for next year. Prof. Perrin, of Yale, 
was chosen to succeed Prof. Merriam, of Columbia, as chairman 
of the committee of publications. Profs. Adams, of Dartmouth; 
Fuller, of Western Reserve; Smith, of Bryn Mawr, and Storrett, 
of Amherst, were elected members of the managing committee. 
Under the present management some invaluable archeological 
investigations are being carried on and discoveries are frequent, 
which are changing the whele classical matter taught in colleges. 


A most interesting school for women is that at Reykjavik, in 
Iceland. It is the fruit of the patriotic love and self-sacrifice of 
Icelandic women. It was founded and is supported through the 
exertions of one woman, who lectures in Europe on the needs of 
her native island, and the generosity of other women, who brought 
their heirlooms and poured them into the lap of the founder, that 
she might sell them and appropriate the proceeds to the school. 
Those heirlooms were quaint and beautiful belts, filigree tubes for 
confining the tassel on the every-day cap, snuff horns, and silver 
embroideries. Several women have been sent to Europe to be 
trained as teachers with the money thus raised, and many more 
at home have rcceived a higher form of education than otherwise 
would have been possible. Women students are admitted to the 
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medical and theological seminaries for instruction and final ex- 
aminations, and to the Latin school for examination, if they have 


prepared themselves. A diploma from any one of these institu- 
tions admits to the University of Copenhagen, 


Rev. John H. Denison, in his paper on Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong, in the January A//antic, writes thus of the general's 
work at Hampton : 


Hampton normal and agricultural institute belongs to history, but three 
things ought to be said about it here: (1) It was like the colored regiment 
in the ravine with the colonel’s tent on the hill under fire. ray 
own soul hovered over it, transfused it, and was given for it life for life. 
Never in modern times did a heroic personality give a more wondrous per- 
pendicular lift to other souls. Not for one instant would I minimize the 
skilful and self-denying work of that noble band who toiled by his side ? 
nevertheless Armstrong himself was the institution and the education, It 
could not be otherwise, As he himself once said, the greatest institution is 
aman. (2) Allowing a large percentage of dead materials, Hampton has 
sent out into the world hundreds of students, each one of whom, in what- 
ever little dark community he may be, bears the stamp of Armstrong's 
character, and sharesin the work of putting men thereabouts en rapport 
with what is best and most practical in human lifé, (3) The institution has sur- 
survived financially by the unparelleled struggles of Armstrong himself, The 
whole of that gigantic educational industry was created and sustained by a 
man who never had a‘penny beyond hissalary, There was no accident in this; 
Armstrong’s constructive qualities were of the highest order, his executive 
ability was immense. He had acreative imagination, and not only the kind 
of intellect that sees the means toan end, but that naturalistic turn of mind 
which comprehends instinctively nature’s organism for producing results, 
With astute insight Armstrong not only saw exactly the character and func- 
tion of the African nature ; he took in the organic value of a New England 
deacon, a Boston millionaire, a Quaker philanthropist, and a Virginia legis- 
lature ; he understood the gearing by which they could be united ; he un- 
derstood the relation of Providense to organisms of all kinds. Speaking of 
the original bill by which Virginia gave her scrip to her educational institu- 
tions, he said to me, ‘‘ It will pass because it is God’s movement, and there 
are so many rascals in the legislature,” 

He had, too, another essential characteristic of every great constructive 
mind : he saw things in broad relations, he was loyal to his principles, but 
he did not needlessly collide with other people; he made the wolf to lie 
down with the lamb, he combined the energies of the skeptic and the be- 
liever, To some this seemed a want of genuineness on his part. The fact 
simply was that he saw and made for those broader unities in which all good 
men stand together, He had, too, that quality of getting along with things 
that patience with existing conditions, so wittily described by Dr, Holmes 
in his ‘‘ Over the Teacups.” He was emphatically an ‘ As” not an “If.” 





South Dakota. 


Chamberlain schools have two school boards and two superin- 
tendents, with a prospective contest at law. 


Prof. W. I. Graham has been elected president of the Dakota 
university at Mitchell. 


Hot Springs is building a $2,300 school-house. 


Prof. Edwin Dukes is making arrangements for the State 
Teachers’ Association, at Parker, during the holidays. 


Harry L. Bras has just copyrighted a Teachers’ Register that 
saves time and produces better results for the teacher. 





Samuel G, Love, 


The Livening Journal of Jamestown, N. Y., says of Prof. 
G. Samuel Love whose death was lately referred to: 


«It is nearly a generation since Prof. Love assumed the task of building 
up the Jamestown public schools, of making order out of chaos and leaving 
a monument of national reputation, of realizing his ambition to make a 
school of the people. He did not find the materials ready to his hand. 
There were no suitable buildings, there was a heterogenous mass of pupils 
and a corps of teachers who, however capable, were utterly unfamiliar with 
the system of gradations necessary to make a harmonious, working whole. 
But the hand of the master speedily made itself felt, and the story there- 
after was one of continual progress. 

‘* No man can gainsay the splendid executive ability of Prof. Love. His 
sense of discipline impressed itself on all with whom he came in contact, 
By no means strong physically and at times a great sufferer, the fatigue 
of the body never impressed itself on brain cell or nerve fiber. “He was 
never weary of building up the Jamestown schools, but when the work was 
done and the great machine was in good working order he recognized the 
need of repose, perhaps too long deferred, and took up a less onerous task 
during the closing years of his life, busy and useful beyond that of most 
men. His character has left its impress on thousands of men and women, 
who will receive the news of his death with a shock. 

‘* His memorial is a school system which has attracted the admiration of 
educatcrs all over the land. No man could have a nobler monument. But 
his memory is shrined in the hearts of men and women who have scattered 
to the four corners of the earth. They may have chafed under his disci- 
pline, but now they know it was all for the best and they will grieve deeply 
over the loss of one of the best of friends, 

‘« When we come to consider the friendly side of Prof. Love's character it 
appeals to all his old pupils who were brought into the closer contact with 
him afforded by attendance at the high school. To those who attained that 
elevation there was more of a feeling of intimacy with the professor. He 
assumed a more paternal relation, and to those who cultivated it by respond- 
ing to the friendly advances the reward came in the way of delightful com- 

ionship. Prof. Love was fond of the society of young men. He kept 
fimself in touch with them to the day of his death, He followed the 
careers of ‘his boys’ with the deepest interest. In after life he met them 
as a genial friend, who insisted on ignoring differences in age and experience 
and who delighted to compare views and opinions, treating with respect 
those which experience and keen observation had shown him to be ill 


founded.” a 
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Recess and no Recess. 


Supt. Asher J. Jacoby one of the many progressive superin- 
tendents of the Old Bay state has outlined a plan for pedagogical 
discussion that might be adopted with advantage. At a teachers’ 
meeting in Middleborough, the subject “ Recess or no Recess ” 
was to be discussed. Supt. Jacoby prepared the following cir- 
cular, and sent a copy of it to every one of his teachers: 

Let every teacher give to this topic the study and thought that 
its importance demands. Come prepared with arguments for 
and against either of the plans, and such questions that you 
would like to have answered or investigated. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS, 


Which plan affords better protection to the health of children ? 

F a plan affords better protection to the morals of chil- 
ren 

Which plan makes the general discipline of a school easier? 

Under which plan can the best mental work be done ? 

Is the practice of systematic physical exercises in the school- 
rooms better than the play of children in the school-yard ? 

Does the recess cover the physiological demands of the pupils 
as no other device can do? 

Is the fact, that many teachers who have tried the no-recess 
plan and like it, a strong argument in its favor ? 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE SUBJECT, 


L 

The way to educate a youth so that he shall have a sound and 
strong moral character is not to isolate him, but to teach him 
a meet and successfully resist temptation.—John D. Phil- 

rick. 

A child that would become a man in society must be inured 
by practice and experience to the forces into which his adult life 
will throw him.—J. L: Pickard. 

The best ventilated school building ever constructed is not so 
well provided with pure air as all outdoors ; and no throwing up 
of windows, no free gymnastics indoors, caa compensate for 
spontaneous and exhilarating exercise in the unrestricted atmos- 
phere of the playground.—Dr. John Hancock. 

The recess has been established by the practical wisdom of the 
past school management, and it seems to meet certain physiologi- 
cal requirements of the young and growing individuals for whom 
it is appointed in a better manner than any other device yet pro- 
posed can do.—Hon. Wm. T. Harris. 


Il. 


The advocates of the no-recess plan have advanced the follow- 
ing arguments in its favor: 

(1) It conserves health by preventing exposure. 

(2) It tends to refinement by removing the opportunities for 
wide and boisterous play. 

(3) It takes away the opportunity for association with the 
vicious and consequent corruption of morals. 

(4) It stimulates teachers to a greater watchfulness in regard 
to the yentilation and temperature of the school-rooms. 

(5) More good mental work is done under the new plan than 
was done under the old, because there is less interruption. 

(6) It relieves teachers of a disagreeable duty and lightens 
their labors. 

The following is a brief account of the meeting. It is repro- 
duced here to show how the discussion was carried on: 

Mr. John P. Arnold opened the subject of “Recess and No 
Recess.” He was opposed to the recess plan because he had 
learned by experience that it failed to accomplish the purposes for 
which it had been intended. 

Mr. Walter Sampson opposed a recess for the high school on 
physical, mental, and moral grounds. 

Miss Mary E. Frink favored the no-recess plan, believing that 
it lessened the necessity for corporal punishments and protected 
children against undue exposure. 

Miss Julia M. Barry favored the no-recess plan on the ground 
that it prevented the exposure of the good to temptations for 
wrong-doing caused by associating with the morally depraved. 

Miss Mary E. Deane favored the recess plan. Her experience 
led her to believe that better mental work can be done, and that 
the moral dangers to which children are subject during recess are 
no greater, providing the teacher 1s vigilant, than at other times. 

Miss M. Josephine Hodgdon thought that the influence of the 
good over the tnorally depraved during recess was apt to be 
greater than the influence of the morally depraved over the good. 

In answer to the question, “ Which plan affords better protec- 
tion to the health of children?” no-recess had a large majority. 
The result was the same in answer to the question, “ Which plan 
affords better protection to the morals of children?” 

Supt. Jacoby said that the recess, if properly managed, afforded 
an excellent opportunity for studying other sides of the nature of 
children than those manifested in the school-room. The environ- 
ments of the playground are more natural than those of the 
school-room ; hence children are more natural there. He be- 
lieved that children on the playground represent society in minia- 
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ture, and well worth careful study by the teacher. He believed 
that the recess can be made an efficient moral agent for good. 

Mr. John C. Sullivan, the chairman of the school committee, said 
that if the reason given, that the bad and evil-disposed mingle 
with the good and well disposed, and so by their contact and in- 
fluence infect and demoralize the whole school, is correct and 
justifies the wisdom and necessity of abolishing recess, then the 
whole foundation of the school assumes an importance which 
entitles it to the careful consideration of the guardians and teach- 
ers of the public schools and the friends of education generally. 
The public school is our great national work-shop where, all the 
diverse elements of creeds, character, and nationality, are brought 
together and fused and molded into one homogeneous body pol- 
itic. The public school has always been fostered and maintained 
as a nursery of virtue, intelligence, and patriotism. The aim of 
its founders was to make it the safe-guard of society, by educating 
the rising generation to become intelligent and law abiding citi- 
zens with intellectual and moral force sufficient for the discharge 
of the varied duties of true citizenship. 

It seemed to him that the mingling of the good and the bad 
in the school-room and on the play-ground, under the direction 
and control of a good and intelligent teacher can have a tendency 
only for good; and that those who may be unfortunate in their 
home training and moral environments have a better and broader 
opportunity to develop the good that is in them, and will yield 
more readily to the good they see daily in their associates, 


Pr 
New York City. 


The Children’s Aid Society is constantly doing splendid work 
work for the uplifting of the poor through its twenty-one indus- 
trial schools, Each of them is in the center of a district where 
population is densest, and destitution and ignorance predominate. 
In each corps of teachers is one whose function it is to visit the 
homes of the pupils to enlist the sympathy of parents in the 
work of the school. These visits reveal also to the teacher the | 
character of the home influences; and the information thus ob- 
tained enabies the teachers to adapt their pian and method of 
work to the individual members of their classes. 


Night schools are open during the winter months for young 
people who are compelled to labor from early dawn till evening. 
In the girls’ night school, instruction is given in elementary 
studies. There are also cooking and sewing classes, and on cer- 
tain evenings periods are set apart for social enjoyment. In the 
night school for boys there are manual training and mechanical 
drawing classes in addition to those devoted to common school 
studies. 

Work such as this is sure to bear fruit in the betterment of the 
condition of the poor in the city. 


New York city has a deserving charity known as the Baby 
Fold, where well children under two years of age belonging to 
workingwomen are cared for night and day. Mrs. Lucy S. 
Bainbridge was the founder of this home which is now a part of 
the work of the City Mission. It has long been a question 
among those who work among the poor what to do with the 
healthy babies who were not old enough to be sent to any of the 
various institutions in the city, who could not -be left alone at 
home by the mothers who must go out to work, and, of course, 
could not be taken to the houses where the mothers worked. 
The day nurseries are for children over two years of age, and in 
any case they close at six o’clock in the evening, when the chil- 
dren must be taken away. 

In case of temporary illness of the mother, or if the mother 
finds a place as servant, her baby is cared for at the Fold, and 
she pays what she can, retaining control of her child until it is 
old enough to enter some institution. During the comparatively 
short time that the institution has been open more than five hun- 
dred babies have been sheltered and cared for within its walls. 

The institution is unsectarian, although under the auspices of 
the New York City Mission, which is largely Presbyterian, and 
the babies of Jews, Protestants, and Catholics are received and 
cared for with equal impartiality. Of course money is required 
to support the Baby Fold, the sums received from the mothers 
of the babies not being sufficient for this purpose, for they pay 
only what they can afford to pay, and sometimes a baby is cared 
for free of expense to its mother if her circumstances are such 
that she is unable to pay anything. Therefore the Fold is 
largely dependent on voluntary contributions for its support. It 
is a peculiar fact that it is the only place in the city where a 
woman can place her well baby under two years of age and re- 
tain control of it. There are plenty of institutions for sick babies, 
and for sick and well children over two years of age, but the 
Baby Fold is unique. 
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Things That Will Interest Pupils. 


Near the equator and toward the poles the ocean is less salt 
than in other parts. This is no doubt owing to the abundanl 
rains at the equator and to the melting of the ice in the polar 
regions. 


The latest application of aluminum is to visiting cards, which 
are ‘described as being thin, flexible, brilliant with a metallic 
luster, light, and admitting an impression of the names as dis- 
tinct as it is made on paper. They can be made at a cost of 
about a dollar a hundred. ‘ 


Chemists now turn scrap iron into ink, old bones into lucifer 
matches, the shavings of the blacksmith’s shop into Prussian 
blue, fusil oil into oil of apples and pears, the drainings of cow 
houses into fashionable perfumery, beggars’ rags into new pilot 
coats, cesspool filth into ammonia, and tar waste into aniline 
dyes and saccharine. 


An immunity against cholera is claimed for habitual users of 
vinegar, which is attributed by Mr. Hashimodo to the acetic acid 
contained in the best vinegar—a substance deadly to the comma 
bacillus. These bacilli were killed in fifteen minutes in an experi- 
ment in which they were treated with a vinegar containing only 
from three to four per cent. of acetic acid. 


The demand for skulls and skeletons is said to be always in 
excess of supply, particularly at this time of year. The current 
prices in the American market are: 

Half skeleton, disarticulated, in box, consisting of the skull, 
the spinal column, twelve ribs, pelvis, one arm, and one leg. The 
— of the spine, hand, and foot are held together by catgut, 

21, 


In the old town of Concord where lived Emerson, Thoreau, 
Curtis, Alcott, and other famous writers, there still stands, ex- 
actly as he left it, the house in which Hawthorne lived and wrote. 
It isa wooden house with many gables and a veranda painted 
outside in yellowish tint. In front and at the sides is a small gar- 
den with green palings, and at the back a low, steep hill, like a 
cliff, where grow the larches brought from England. Within 
there is the stiff and formal parlor, the dining-room, with its old- 
fashioned fireplace, the library, and two small rooms filled with 
book-cases. Upstairs, in a kind of wooden tower, is his study, 
the desk, the chair, the rack for papers all as he left it, and his 
motto over the door. ‘‘ All care abandon ye who enter here.” 


A traveler in South Africa tells of a singular combat he wit- 
nessed. He was musing one morning, with his eyes on the 
ground, when he noticed a caterpillar crawling along at a rapid 
pace. Pursuing him was a host of small ants. Being quicker 
in their movements, the ants would catch up with the caterpillar, 
and one would mount his back and bite him. Pausing, the cat- 
erpillar would turn his head and bite and kill his tormentor. 
After slaughtering a dozen or more of his persecutors, the cater- 
pillar showed signs of fatigue. The ants made a combined 
attack. Betaking himself to a stalk of grass, the caterpillar 
climbed up tail first, followed by the ants. As one approached, 
he seized it in his jaws, and-threw it off the stalk. The ants, see- 
ing that the caterpillar had too strong a position for them to over- 
come, resorted to strategy. They began sawing through the 
grass stalk. In a few moments the stalk fell, and hundreds of 
ants pounced upon the caterpillar. He was killed at once, and 
a victors marched off ia triumph, leaving the foe’s body on the 

eld. 


A Finnish scientist gives in a Copenhagen paper this account 
of an old soldier’s weather prophet : 

‘*T have,” said the soldier, *‘ a sure weather prophet in a little 
spider. Let us visit him, and I will tell you what the weather 
will be for a few days. See him now sitting at the entrance of 
his house; we shall have rain to-morrow, for he sits near the 
door. If he had been sitting farther away, the rain would not 
have come till the day after to-morrow. If he were still farther 
away, but turned toward the door, the rain would not come till 
the third day. 

“ Watch the spider to-morrow, and you will see him run into 
his house just before the rain comes. If he does not go in en- 
tirely, but leaves a part of his body outside, the rain will not last 
more than two or three days; but if he becomes entirely invisible 
the rain will last longer. If he closes the entrance, it will be 
stormy weather, cold, with heavy frost or snow. 

“If you will watch the spider while it rains, you will see how 
he once in a while comes to the door and sticks his front legs out 
to try the weather. As the weather improves he comes out farther, 
and when the weather is good again he puts half his body out. 
If he is out entirely and repairs his web or spins a new one, 
you may be sure the weather will be fine for many days.” 
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Correspondence. 


When I appeared before the superintendent I wasasked ten questions, and 
answered them very well, | think. The last question was, ‘‘ Why do you 
invert the divisor when you divide by a fraction?” Now I could explain it 


to any one in a little time, but to answer it off hand is not easy. What an- 
swer could be given? ; C. G, E. 
Bloomsburyton. 


You could have said, (1) “ I cannot proceed as in ordinary di- 
vision because the divisor and dividend have different units. 
(2) I know that the divisor inverted shows how many times the 
divisor is contained in 1: by multiplying this by the dividend 
I will know how many times it is contained in that. (3) Thusto 
divide 12 by } : shows that } is contained # times in 1 ; to find how 
many times it goes in 12, 1 multiply by 12.” You could leave off (1) 
and (3) in your explanation. 


When did the Northern states, especially New York, tree the slaves ? 

Quaker Hill, N. Y. ie: Bs Gh 

The more northern of our states are entitled to the credit of 
having first in modern times discerned and proclaimed the wrong 
and mischief of slaveholding. Soon after the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Massachusetts adopted a bill of rights, by which 
slavery was outlawed. An organization of which Dr. Franklin 
was a member did not cease its efforts until that state was the 
home of freemen only. In New York a similar organization was 
effected somewhat later, and the state was brought to decree the 
emancipation of her slaves by the constitution of 1821, though 
with some who were then minors the liberation did not take effect 
until 1830. Emancipation was still more — in New Jersey, 
but very few were held in bondage after the latter date. 





Here are some questions in psychology which I wish you or your readers 
would answer through your valuable paper : 

1, Why does a child one year old shake his head when he wishes to ex- 
press refusal? (He has not seen it done,) 

2. Why do we become ‘‘turned around” geographically? Where I am 
writing now my window-opens toward the east, but I /ee/ that it opens 
toward the south. This happens to me often. At one place at which I 
taught the sun ap to rise inthe north and setin the south here this 
is reversed. Yet I Anew the sun rises in the east, G. T. HOWERTON, 

1. Perhaps some of THE JOURNAL readers who are interesting 
themselves in the study of children will have something to sug- 
gest in reply to the first question. An evolutionist would say that 
the child inherits the gesture, just as he does the powers of speech, 
from an interminable ancestry. The human mind has thus ex- 
pressed refusal and negation through such countless ages that the 
habit has become a fixed attribute of the mind. 

2. You have probably occupied in the past some room facing 
the south, of which your present room or something in it reminds 
you though it may be only subconsciously. You are not conscious 
of the reminder, but only of the result in a vague impression. The 
habit of looking out upon the south while having a certain piece 
of furniture behind you may assert itself, to be corrected by the 
reflection, ‘‘ No, no! ¢/zs room faces cast.” Riding up or down 
town in a car, the writer sometimes becomes lost in thought to 
come out of her reverie with the impression that she is traveling 
in the wrong direction. She can éurn herself around by pictur- 
ing the river to one hand or the other, as the case may be 

A kaleidoscopic action is probably going on continually among 
the molecules of the brain, under a stream of impulses of which 
we know very little. Chemical oy has been aptly described 
as a “ falling into easier positions” of the atoms of matter. It 
may be that o/d positions are easier positions for living cells and 
that brain molecules fall back into them when not influenced by 
fresh stimuli from without, and that dreams, etc., are thus caused, 
At any rate, the brain, as the organ of mind, evidently has its mole- 
cular habits, and these include processes whose name is legion,. 
and whose obscurity and rapidity are too great for observation. 

Once in the writer's life she caught a train of association as it 
was vanishing, like the track of a meteor from the sky, and was 
able to fix the means by which the two extremes were connected. 
The incident was this; Half abstractedly glancing from a car 
window, she read the sign, “Florist” and instantly thought 
“brother!” Having a brother who is fond of flowers, she would 
have judged it a case of immediate association, but for the miracu- 
lous quickness with which the mind turned on itself and saw that 
vanishing train. It was Florist—Florida—distance—Chicago— 
brother. It was a wonderful glimpse into an obscure world. It 
may be that between these links of thought were other links not 
seen in this flash view. It may be that the brain, having been 
thrown by external stimulus into that molecular arrangement 
which thinks forzst, and knowing no such thing as molecular rest, 
instantly passed into that which thinks fowers (a sub-thought to 
florist), then into that which thinks /and of flowers and its name, 
Florida. \{so, my assumption that Florida was immediately 
suggested by florist was just as erroneous as that so nearly 
adopted, that brother was thus suggested, There is probably 
an infinity of minuteness in the steps really taken by the brain 
upon lines of thought, and because we cannot. observe them we 
find ourselves in unexpected places in the thought world. ‘‘ Man is- 
at the mercy of his associated ideas,” says Spencer. 





[Selected from OuR TIMEs.] 


Russia and her Neighbors. 


A few weeks ago all the leading newspapers of Europe were 
speculating over the meaning of the visit of the Russian fleet to 
France, and the festivities at Toulon and Paris. There is in the 
incident, however, no justification of the assertion of some that it 
means danger to the peace of Europe. The Emperor Alexander 
III. is decidedly a man of peace. He abhors war ; and although 
he could put an army of three million men in the field by a stroke 
of the pen he is not at all likely to do so. 

Alexander III. is a member of the Romanoff family, by whom 
the empire was established. He was born in 1845, proclaimed 
emperor March 14, 1881, after the assassination of his father 
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ALEXANDER III., CZAR OF RUSSIA, 


Alexander II., by Nihilists, and crowned in 1883. In 1866 he 
married Marie-Feodorovna, daughter of Christian IX., king of 
Denmark. His power inthe government is absolute. From 
Archangel to Odessa, from St. Petersburg to Vladivostock, there 
is no newspaper whose utterance he does not control; nor any 
department of human activity, religious or secular, in which he 
has not the right to interfere. It may then be asked why does 
he not reform abuses that are known to exist, such for instance 
as the Siberian exile system? Although a kind-hearted man, and 
extremely domestic in his habits, with a disposition to do the 
right as 4 sees the right, his empire is so vast, and the inertia 
of the Russian people is so great, he is as powerless to effect cer- 
tain changes as the meanest subject in his dominions, It is im- 
possible to make a nation with Oriental notions keep step to 
western civilization. 

There is no doubt of his sincere desire to reform those evils 
that he thinks need reforming. He used all his power to allevi- 
ate the suffering in the famine stricken district, though the 
machinery of government was so clumsy, and so honeycombed 
with corruption, that many things went wrong. He wishes also 
to rid the nation of what he considers the danger from the Jews, 
and to protect the Orthodox Greek church from the ravages of 
Protestant non-conformity. The Jews are confined to certain 
provinces in the southwest which cover a territory nearly eight 
times as large as England and Wales. The emperor and most 
of his subjects consider this is a sufficiently large territory for 
them; but he is bound to be baffled in his efforts to keep them 
‘within limits. They may be driven out of Moscow or St. Peters- 
burg, and may be transplanted by the hundred thousand every 
year to new lands, yet they increase with such rapidity that after 
ten or twenty years there will be more Jews in Russia than to- 
day. 

_ The Czar, assisted by M. Pebodonostzeff, the prosecutor of the 
Holy Synod, is using all his power to stamp out the sect of Stun- 
dests, or Protestant non-conformists. They are not powerful ; 
they have ro places of worship, no powerful hierarchy ; their 
members are humble peasants, their only literature the Bible, and 
their only liturgy the hymn-book, yet even under persecution they 
are increasing with wonderful rapidity, and its effect will be to 
scatter them and carry the heresy into all parts of the empire. 

In order to understand the Russians one must not lose sight of 
the fact that they consider themselves the special guardians of the 
Greek form of Christianity. The average Russian wishes to see 
the power of the czar extended over Constantinople, the former 
capital of the Eastern Roman empire. Tis feeling, mixed with 
political ambition, explains the relation of Russia to the Balkan 
states. In another article in this paper it is shown how Russia 
forced the abdication of Prince Alexander. Russian intrigues 
also caused the overthrow of King Milan, of Servia. He believed 
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that Servia’s interests lay in cultivating friendly relations with 
Austria. His wife, Queen Natalie, is Russian and strongly Rus- 
sian in sympathy. The Russian party was successful in the elec- 
tions of 1888, and, early in 1889, Milan abdicated because he 
found he could not carry out his arrangements with Austria. His 
young son Alexander was made king, but the regents under 
which he acted had pro-Austrian sympathies. There is no 
doubt the coup a’état last spring, by which tce regency was over- 
thrown, was brought about through Russian influence. 

Although the Russian empire is enormous, comprising about 
one-sixth of the land on the globe, there are constant efforts to 
extend the territory. There is an effort to absorb the upper part 
of Sweden; the unhappy position of the Armenians has furnished 
a pretext for an advance into Asia Minor; we hear of Russian 
attempts at extension of territory on the borders of Persia and 
Afghanistan, while China evidently does not like the menace of a 
military railroad on her northern frontier. Russia’s overshadow- 
ing power is felt from Eastern Asia to Western Europe, 


The Five-Pointed Star. 


One ot the most highly coveted prizes of the soldier of the Union 
army is the five-pointed bronze star awarded to such officers and 
Of late the war de- 


privates as distinguish themselves in action. 
partment has been more careful 
about awarding this prize than form- 
erly and hence it is all the more 
prized. Secretary Lamont has just 
authorized the issue of such a medal 
of honor to Brig. Gen. Henry Van 
Ness Boynton, who commanded the 
Thirty-fifth Ohio volunteers at 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga and 
at the Missionary Ridge assault, 
where he received two wounds, 
which so injured his health that he 
was compelled to resign. It was 
not sought by him; he does not 
court pension or other favor from 
the government. The medal was 
most richly deserved ; it is asserted 
by one of his comrades in command 
that to his personal bravery and 
example were due in large measure, the stubbornness of the stand 
made by Gen. Thomas at a critical moment at the battle of 
Chickamauga. Boynton was brevetted brigadier-general of vol- 
unteers “for good conduct at the battles of Chickamauga and 
Missionary Ridge.” 





GEN, H. V. BOYNTON, 


The War with the Matabeles. 


During the past few weeks the British forces in south central 
Africa have been fighting Lobengula, king of the Matabeles, and 
the most formidable savage warrior they have met since they 
fought the Zulu king Cetewayo. Though a savage, Lobengula is, 
however, a person of much shrewdness and intelligence, and a 
born leader of men. He is a Zulu; his father more than sixty 
years since revolted against Tchaka, the founder of the Zulu king- 
dom. Leaving Natal, where Tchaka brooked no rival, he settled 
first in the Transvaal, but was driven by the Boers across the 
Limpopo into Matabeleland. Here he established a kingdom 
similar in race, manners, language, and social and military organ- 
ization to the one of the original Zuius. 

Lobengula is the lord of 300,000 people ; among them his will 
is law. He 1s an enormously fat old man of sixty years, and 
though five feet eleven inches in height he looks much shorter. 
When dressed he wears a broad-brimmed black felt hat with a 
bunch of monkey skins around his waist, and a sword by his side. 
He usually receives his vis- g 
itors seated on a biscuit- 
box or chair in the midst of 
his goats, or lying on skins 
in his house. A visitor 
thus describes such a re- 
ception: “ The setting sun, 
the dark green trees beyond 
the kraal and the green 
walls of the newly-erected 
kraal; the yellow beehive- 
like huts; the yellowish 4 
trodden grass inthe space; “3 
the herds of goats and « @ 
sheep, with lambs and 
kids, and pack of dogs, 
crowding round the king’s 
wagon ; the groups of na- 
tives, some all but naked, 
some adorned with feath- 
ers, some with a single article of European dress, as a hat, crouch- 
ing on their haunches, forming the court of the black king; tusks 
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of ivory lying about. To complete the picture, a white trader or 
two should be ihtroduced, not above crouching before his sable 
majesty, who sits there in his broad-brimmed black felt hat, pipe 
in mouth (asmall briar-root, worth perhaps 2d at home.)” 

The king is a wizard and practices various incantations ; he 
pretends to bring rain by a series of curious rites, In the matter 
of ruling he displays considerable ability. He has from ten to 
twenty thousand fighting men who form the standing army, and 
whose chiefs, or indunas, form a military hierarchy by which the 
— of the country is carried on. But he must keep these 

ghting men in good order and good humor, and this can only 
be done by allowing them to fight. Formerly their fighting en- 
ergy could be expended in several directions, but to-day Khama’s 
country cuts him off from the south and southwest, the Trans- 
vaal republic offers an impassable barrier to the south and south- 
east, while only within the last few years the whole of Masho- 
naland has been cut off on the east right up to the Zambesi field, 
the field of his operations, Lobengula did not want war; the 
young warriors, whom he could not control, became restless and 
made raids into Mashonaland. This is given as one of the causes 
of the war; another one is that the British South African com- 
pany wished to extend their possessions, and thus raise the price 
of shares that are dealt in the London stock exchange. It is one 
of those cases where civilization has come in contact with sav- 
agery, resulting in the inevitable conflict. 

There were concerted movements from the various British 
stations surrounding the doomed savages. The troops consisted 
of border police, colonists who had volunteered, some English 
regulars, and the tribes from Khama’s country, numbering some 
5,000. The British forces consisted of some 2,000 men, splen- 
didly armed, each command. having several machine guns— 
Maxims and Gatlings—and seven-pounder cannon, What could 
savages do against such weapons? The battles were merely 
slaughters. 

Finally Lobengula made a stand near his chief kraal, Buluwayo. 
The machine guns killed off his men with such rapidity that the 
survivors broke and fled to the hills. Later it was reported that 
Lobengula wished to end the war, though some of his warriors 
were in favor of fighting. The war, however, is practically ended 
and Lobengula’s power is broken. The South African Company 
can continue the search for gold and the annexation of territory. 





From the Stage Coach to the Cabinet. 


Jeremiah McLain Rusk, secretary of agriculture in Mr. Har- 
rison’s cabinet, died recently at his home in Viroqua, Wis. 
He was born in Morgan county, Ohio, in 1830. Whena youth 
he attended a common school and worked on the farm, and later 
drove a stage from Zanesville to Newark. While acting as stage 
driver he met James A. Garfield who was then a canal boy, 
driving a single mule along an Ohio towpath. After his mar- 
riage, Mr. Rusk moved to Wisconsin, where he engaged in farm- 

a ing, running a stage line, and hotel 
keeping. During this time his ener- 
gy in capturing a thief who had es- 
caped the regular officers of the law 
procured his election as sheriff, and 
later he was.coroner and member 
of the legislature. 

His career in the war was of the 
most honorable character. He 
‘started as major of the Twenty-fifth 
Wisconsin volunteer infantry, and 
took part in the Minnesota Indian 
campaign, the siege of Vicksburg, 
Sherman’s march to sea, and the 
operations at the close of the war. 
When he was mustered out he was 
promoted to brigadier-general by 
brevet for his gallantry at the battle 
of Salkahatchie. He served for a 





JEREMIAH M. RUSK. 
time as Wisconsin state bank comptroller and then was elected 


to Congress. As a member of that body he voted against the 
salary-grab bill, and after its passage turned his back pay into 
tae national treasury. Gen. Garfield remembered his old friend 
of the canalling days when he became president and offered him 
the positions of minister to Paraguay, minister to Denmark, ‘and 
chief of the bureau of engraving and printing, but all these hon- 
ors were declined. 

In 1881, two months after Gen. Rusk became governor of 
Wisconsin, the Chicago, Portage and Superior railway company 
failed, owing two months’ pay to 1,700 employes, who became 
desperate. When citizens appealed to him to send troops to 
quell the disturbance he replied: “ These men want bread, not 
bayonets,” and he at once sent them provisions. He was gov- 
ernor three times. During his second term the Milwaukee riots 
occurred. He assumed command of the state troops in person, 
and promptly dispersed the strikers and quelled the riot. The 
energy and courage he displayed won for him a national reputa- 
tion, and placed him in Pres. Harrison’s cabinet. In 1888 he 
was often spoken of as a possible presidential candidate. 
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New Books. 


The American of the present day can boast that we have a 
native literature, No country would be ashamed of such names 
as Cooper, Irving, Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, Poe, and others of almost as great merit. Yet there 
was a time when, in speaking of American literature, it was con- 
sidered necessary to apologize. All patriotic Americans naturally 
want to know something about those who have contributed to 
our literature. Dr. Francis H. Underwood has attempted to 
furnish this knowledge in his work entitled The Budlders of 
American Literature in two volumes. The first volume, giving 
biographical sketches of authors born before 1826, now before 
us, Is one that will be in much demand both for school reading 
and for reference. In spite of careful sifting the author finds 
over one hundred writers born before that date whom he con- 
siders deserving a place in the list. It takes in all classes—poets, 
essayists, novelists, dramatists, theologians, scientific and political 
writers, etc. One is astonished to find how many writers there 
are of considerable importance in their day and whose works 
have undoubted merit, who have dropped comparatively out of 
sight. Dr. Underwood's criticisms may be considered just, in the 
main. Whitman receives better treatment than in most books of 
the kind; Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Longfellow, and Emerson 
are rated high. Poe, the author thinks, lacks in true feeling. 
The brevity and comprehensiveness of the sketches makes the 
book especially useful for the school-room. The next volume 
will contain sketches of authors born since 1826. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. $1.59.) 


L. Prang & Company, of Boston, send out an unusually choice 
array of holiday cards, calendars, and booklets this season. The 
artistic qualities always displayed by this house show an advance 
even on the high standard of last year. In ordering by mail no 
mistake could be made in selecting from among the new Christ- 
mas cards, “Birds of a Feather,” “The Brownies’ Dance,” 
“The Moss Rose,” or the “ Girl and Rose-buds.” 

Three choice calendars for 1894 are the “ Cities of the United 
States,” “‘The Floral,” and the “ Pansy.” The first is adapted 
for use on a writing desk, and bears on the outside folders the 
rates of postage, legal holidays, and church days. The “Pansy” 
is delicately printed in green and purple. The “ Floral” is alarge 
hanging calendar, 10 x 12 inches, giving brilliant designs of 
wild roses, daffodils, poppies, and sweet peas. 

For the children there is a set of cradle verses called “ Wakeful 
Willie.” illustrated by T. Schuyler Matthews, and an exquisite 
volume with a Dresden cover “ The Plight of a Princess.” This 
is a fairy tale after the German, with illustrations by Rose Mueller 
Sprague, a skilful and original delineator of child-life. The 
flower books, “ Pansies,” ‘‘ Woodland Violets,” and “ A Rhyme 
of Roses,” reproduce in charming style these favorite blossoms. 
Among the large “fine art pictures,” Ida Waugh’s “ Good Night” 
leads off in grace of design and beauty of color. “Chicks,” by 
A. Miessner, will please the children. ‘“ Escella” is an auburn- 
haired beauty by Burnham Rigby. “ Thomas’ Orchestra” is a 
burlesque ; seven cats are grouped together with musical instru- 
ments and one waves the da/on over the others. 





To be brief in the narration of historical events, and at the 
same time give the important facts in such a way that they make 
interesting reading, is a great art. Samuel Adams Drake, the 
author of the books in the “‘ Making of America” series has mas- 
tered it. Moreover he has gone out of the beaten track in the 
planning and execution of these books. In many histories the 
account of the colonial period makes dry reading. This need not 
necessarily be. If there is any part of our history that is full of 
romance, of daring adventure, and heroic self-sacrifice it is that 
relating to the struggles of the colonies. Mr. Drake takes advan- 
tage of this fact, for, besides giving the main facts in an orderly 
way, he weaves in many anecdotes that help to brighten his narra- 
tive. The latest volume, the Making of Virginia and the Middle 
Colonies, 1578-1701, includes the early history of the Old Domin- 
ion, and New York, New Jersey, ‘Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland. It can be used in connection with the other books in 
school, or it will be found useful for home reading. The text is 
liberally illustrated with numerous portraits, views of buildings, 
maps, etc. There are numerous notes and references to other 
works for those who have the time and inclination to pursue their 
investigations farther. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50.) 


Nearly all that is valuable in history is contained in the biog- 
raphies of the great men; they represent the thought that has 
moved the world Amelia Hutchinson Stirling has made this fact 
prominent in the preparation of her book entitled Zorchdearers 
of History. She has given biographies of the most famous per- 
sons, such as Homer, Alexander, Cesar, King Arthur, Charl- 
magne, the Cid, Dante, Bruce, Columbus, Copernicus, Luther 
and others, showing how they have passed the torch of history 
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on from one to another, These sketches are connected as far as 
possible without introducing too much detail. All the torchbear- 
ers are not included by any means - it was thought best to omit 
some rather than run the risk of confusing or wearying young 
readers. The book is a very excellent help to the study of gen- 
eral history. There are portraits of most of the persons whose 
biographies are given. (T. Nelson & Sons, New York.) 


The Child Physically and Mentally, by Bertha Meyer, is ex- 
actly what its title implies—a manual on the care and culture of 
the child, given by a mother who has thoroughly studied hygienic 
science and the principles of education. Among the topics con- 
sidered are the infant during the first few weeks of life, nursing. 
bathing, washing, education of the zsthetical sense in the nurs- 
ery, children’s diseases, etc. The book is especially valuable to 
mothers and kindergartners. No mother can read it without 
being benefited and without being able to benefit her children 
The book is dedicated by permission to the Empress Frederic, of 
Germany, who is herself deeply interested in the welfare of chil 
dren. (M. L. Holbrook, 46 E. 21st street, N.Y. Paper, 50 cents.) 


The Philoctetes of Sophocles has been edited by Prof. Frank 
P. Graves, of Tufts college, and provided with numerous notes 
carefully prepared with the aid of the work of the best German 
and English scholars. The text is based on the Schneidewin- 
Nauck edition; wherever any departures from that have been 
made, in most instances the object has been a nearer approach to 
the Laurentian manuscript. This play has not received hitherto 
the attention in this country that its merit demands. The plot 
is based on an incident connected with that fruitful source of in- 
spiration for the Greeks, the Trojan war. Although the story 
had been treated by both Aeschylus and Euripides, and Sophocles 
was eighty-seven years old when he wrote it, the play is in no 
way inferior to theirs in originality or mode of treatment. In 
preparing the metrical introduction acquaintance with hexameters 
has been pre-supposed. In the choral parts the scheme of 
Schmidt has been followed, except where a different reading ren- 
dered it impossible. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, New 
York, and Chicago. $1.00.) 


The Beginner's Greek Composition, by William C. Collar and 
M. Grant Daniell, has fer its object the giving of power and 
knowledge of the language sufficient for translating easy narra- 
tive or address into Attic Greek, such as the colleges require for 
admission. The question that presented itself to the editors 
was, Shall practice in writing be applied to, and accompany a 
large area of text, or shall it rest in the elementary stage upon a 
limited portion of the author? They chose the latter alternative 
and based the main part of their exercises upon the first book of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. The method here pursued assumes of 
necessity that the student is very familiar with the original, such 
as could neither be required nor expected of more than a limited 
amount of text. Experience has shown that any one book of 
this work furnishes more illustrations of Greek construction than 
most students can master. The principle of continuity of the 
exercises, so seemingly necessary, if the student is to catch the 
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essential spirit and style of the Greek, is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the book, (Ginn & Co., Boston. Mailing price, 95 
cents.) 


It is now pretty generally recognized that if the pupil is sent 
out of school with a puny body, weak lungs, and defective eye- 
sight, an injury has been done him for which no amount of book 
learning can compensate; hence, the attention that has been 
given kately to the hygienic arrangements of the school and the 
physical development of the children. A great impulse was 
given to the movement many years ago by Smart's Manual of 
Free Gymnastics and Dumb-bell Exercises, Another book has 
now been published, based on that very successful and usetub 
work, which is entitled Smart’s Manual of School Gymnastics. 
The former book has been thoroughly revised, old exercises 
have been thoroughly rearranged, new series have been added, 
and such modifications have been made as our present knowledge 
and understanding of physical training have rendered necessary. 
The cuts are new and very numerous, illustrating every essential 
point in the exercises. The book contains directions for free gym- 
nastics,breathing and vocal exercises, dumb-bell exarcises, esthetic 
exercises (military movements and exhibition figures), etc,, besides 
music to accompany them. (American Book Co., New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. 50 cents.) 


In the closing of the old year the publishers trust that sub- 
scriptions will be settled in full. A very large amount ts ex- 
pended by them week by week to lay before you the latest and 
best thoughts on education, Your hearty support makes this 
possible. 


The Oxford Teachers’ Bible, price $3.50, offered as a pre- 
mium for $3.00 in new subscriptions to our papers,is meeting with 
mush favor. The type ts large and clear, the “helps” (400 pp.) 
standard, and binding and printing good. Let every subscriber 
avail himself at once of this offer. Also sent postpaid if $1.68 
zs sent with your renewal—$4.18 in all. 


When weak, weary and worn out, Hood's Sarsaparilla is just the medicine to 
restore strength. 





[#4 SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 

To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly edition, THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS* INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$t.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year, OUR TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E, L. Kettocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
oth Street, New York. 





The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


AYER’S 
SARSAPAR! LLA 
can have 


no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 





Cinold 
Constable & Co. 
DRESS FABRICS 


FOR 
Autumn Wear. 
| Armures Serges, 
Pointelle, Boucle, 204 
Jacquard Effects in FALL COLORINGS 
Self Colored DIAGONALS, 
JACQUARDS ARMURES, 
SACKINGS. 


Scotch Plaids for School Dresses, 
CREPES AND CREPONS, 


For EKvening and liouse Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
Broadway & 19th St, 


NEW YORK. 
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The Great 


This offer open till Feb. 1, 1894, only. The 
genuine, unabridged, illustrated edition, over 
20,500 pages, 10,000 illustrations, 200 maps 


Encyclopedia 
Britannica, only $19.75. 


This is the genuine, unabridged, illus- 
trated edition. The full set is ready for 
immediate delivery. It is a reprint, in 
large type, of the last (9th) English edi- 
tion, over 20,500 pages, including more 
than 10,000 illustrations and 200 maps. 

Size of volumes, 8 3-4 by 10 inches, by 3 1-2 thick; weight, 
about six pounds each. Size of type shown by these lines. 

It is issued in 24 volumes strongly bound in 12 volumes, 
cloth, price of the set as above. The same bound in half 


Russia, $4,80 extra. Index volume, if wanted, extra, 
cloth, $1.00; half Russia, $1.40. By freight or express. 


eware of 
humbug claims 
Whoever has need for an encyclopedia 
ought to be wise enough to avoid being 
humbugged by book agents, or by flashy 
newspaper advertisements. 


A Trial Offer. 


For $1.00 we will send you by ex- 
press (50 cents extra if by mail) volumes 
17-18 of the Britannica in cloth binding ; 
in half Russia 25 cents extra. 


In this you will have a world of knowledge, between Monta- 
nabbi and Phthisis, over,1,700 pages and hundreds of maps and 
illustrations, including 
Motley. New Hampshire, 


Investigate. 


New!|Palestine. 


Mozart. Jersey and New York, |Paris, (22 pages.) 
Music, (30 pages.) | (24 pages.) Pathology, (47 pages.) 
Mythology, (34 pages.) |Ohio. Paul, (15 pages.) 
Napoleon, (35 pages.) Oregon. Pennsylvania. 


Norway. |Ornithology, (49 pages.) |Persia, (100 pages.) 
Return volume within one month and 
get money back, if you will. Don’t buy 


any cyclopedia that will not submit to a 
similar test. It is easy to put merits and 
claims to the test. 

Supplementing the English edition, es- 
pecially treating American topics and liv- 
ing biography, we publish : 


merican ' Over 8,800 pages. 
supplement | 
American Supplement, edited by Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., 
and others, 5 volumes, 3,843 pages, and Index to entire work, 
579 pages, the 6 volumes, bound in 3 volumes, cloth, price, 
$6.00; half Russia, $7.20. 


Though the Britannica is complete in 
itself, this Supplement, from the hands of 
about 150 American scholars and writers 
of highest reputation is generally wanted. 


Ss: some customers at first thought 
object to the thickness of the volumes 
of this edition, but when they consider : 


Even when bound in 24 volumes they are too large to hold in 
the hand, and must be consulted on a table; these volumes open 
just as readily as the others, being more flexible in fact, on ac- 
count of the thinner paper; the cost of this is about half that of 
any 24 vol. edition; thus the objection quite disappears. 


N The above offer will not be re- 
. e. peated; order AT ONCE. 


If you can’t well spare the price of the set immediately, you 
may order the sample volume, or send us $1.00 on account, and 
we will agree to accept balance of payment for the set on its 
delivery within three months thereafter. 

one-sixth its former price is 


Any book a fair illustration of what 


we are doing for book-buyers all along the line. Our publica- 
tions not sold by dealers or agents; direct sales make the low 
prices possible. 160-page Catalogue sent for 2-cent stamp’ 


supplied; .i,e Britannica at 








Please mention this 
paper when you write. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 





MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especially in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call 
the attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


_ A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 


Genera Notes. TRAINING FoR “TELLING BY Ear,” 
by W. G. McNaucut. A PLEA ror THE USE OF THE 
Starr Notation 1n Scnoots, by S. M. Crossis, 
Pupit TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION IN PracTIcaL Music. 
Instructions to H. M. Inspectors. Lonpon SuNDAY 
Scnoot Society's Concert. MUSIC ‘in both No- 
TatTions), ‘**Curistmas Time,” Two-par* ng, 
BY B. Mansett Ramszy. “THe Wassait Sonc,” 
Christmas Carol, arranged for two Trebles. ** Tue 
Curistmas Trex,” Unison Song, by S. C. Cooxs. 
Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 

The music will also be sold separately, price 5c. 
A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 

application. 


Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East r7th Street, 
(3 doors from Broadway), NEW YORK. 


US 


iS 


OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs,Road . 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
door life. heelmen especially will be delighted 
with it. Pocket size. Price 50 Cents. 
BROEKHOVEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 

rinciple, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 
kc RENE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Edwards. A new and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently prodyced in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 
DAY SCHOOL MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series ot Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 0 cts., Purt 2, 20 cts., Part 3, 20 cts., 
Part 4, 80 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. s 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A new and pleasin 
cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of g 
music and bright dialogue. Price, 30 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Price, 25 Cents. 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. 

e@* Send ro cts for sample of Tne Musical Visitor, containing 
music fox Choirs, and general musical news. 

THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 

CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


—for- 



























EST FACILITIES FOR su teachers, all de 
B partments. First-class es wanted. N.Y. 
EpvucaTIonNaAL BUREAU, 61 East Ninth St., N. ¥ 











Graded 

l BRARY braries, and Topical 

| reference. Should be 
SEND FOR THEM. 


) 

Lists for 
School Li- 
Lists for teachers’, 
students’, and readers’ 
in the hands of every book- 

buyer in the land. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





Enterprising Teacher Wanted. 


yoy work and good pay for spare hours ; and 
a liberal guarantee during vacation. 


Correspondence invited. Address, 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
47 E. 10th Street, New York. 








D. L. DOWD’S Heacrn Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna 
sium ; takes 6 in. r room ; new 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 

‘4 000 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, editors, and others now 
using - es rag 2 - 
engravings, free. entific, ai- 
caf and Vocal Culture, 9 E. 14th Bt., 
New York. 


Fi 
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—tThe third volume of the beautiful illustrated 


edition of Green’s Short History of the English 
People, which the Harpers are bringing out, has 
made its appearance. The remarkable repro- 
ductions of early colored views include ‘‘ London 
Bridge, A.D. 1600,” from a drawing in the cele- 
brated Pepys Collection. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, New 
York, and Chicago, have recently added to their 
Riverside Literature Series, as Extra Double Num- 
ber M (30 cents, postpaid), James Russell Lowell’s 
famous poem, A Fad/e for Critics. The book is 
illustrated with Outline Portraits of the Authors 
mentioned in the poem, and there is also a fac- 
simile of the rhyming title-page of the first edition. 


——Ex-Senator and ex-Governor George S. Bout- 
well, of Massachusetts, is about to give to the 
world a book to be entitled 7he Constitution of the 
United States at the End of the First Century. 
The volume will contain the organic laws of the 
United States, to wit : the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Articles of Confederation, the ordinance 
for the government of the territory northwest of 
the river Ohio, the Constitution and the Articles 
of Amendment; also decisions of the supreme 
court. Then follows an historical chapter in review 
of the steps which led to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, a chapter on the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, a chapter on the ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the territory northwest of the river Ohio, 
and a short chapter on the preamble to the consti- 
tution. The book is in active preparation, and 
will be published at an early date by D, C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, 





Teachers, do the harsh, ungrammatical 
expressions you hear in the street and in 
society grate on your ear? You have it in 
yout power greatly to improve our spoken 
language, by teaching the children now in 
the schools to use correct forms. This is 
a very important matter, because their suc- 
cess in life depends upon their ability to 
use the English language correctly. A 
great assistance in this work is the two- 
book course (First Lessons in Language 
and Elements of Composition and Gram- 
mar) published by Leach, Shewell & San- 
born, New York, Boston, and Chicago. If 
you are not already acquainted with these 
books, you have an agreeable prospect be- 
fore you in becoming so, They interest 
the pupils and are profitable to them. The 
most gratifying success attends their use. 

@ 


The builders of school-houses are more 
merciful to the little innocents who have to 
occupy them than they once were. It was 
bad enough to have the school-room so 
poorly ventilated that a mouse would have 
gasped for breath in it, but it caused the 
child even more physical agony than bad 
air to have its feet dangling several inches 
from the floor for an hour or two at a time. 
Those who brought about a reform in the 
making of ahestinainne were public bene- 
factors. We would like in this connection, 
to call attention to the adjustable desks and 
chairs of the Chandler Adjustable Chair and 
Desk Co., 7 Temple Place, Boston, and 59 
Fifth avenue (William Beverley Harison), 
N.Y. They are easily and quickly adjusted 
so as to suit large or small pupils, and are 
made in different sizes and styles. 





For the relief of more 
than half the sickness in the 
world, especially of women, 
go by the book on Beecham’s 
pills. 

The book is of immense 
importance to you, whether 
you need it now or not. 

Book free at drugstores; 
or write B F Allen Co, 365 
Canal street, New York. 





The wonderful story of our country 
should be thoroughly familiar to every 
American. Such reading as this should take 
the place of the cheap novels many persons 
are wasting their time over. This narra- 
tive, more fascinating than any romance, 
because it deals with men and women who 
have really lived, and toiled, and suffered, is 
told in Ridpath’s History of the United 
States, containing over 800 pages and 300 
illustrations. It is an excellent work, for 
the family, school, library, or student. This 
book may be obtained of the United States 
History Co., Chas. E. Brown, 53 State 
street, Boston, Wm. B. Perkins, Clinton 
Hall, New York. 

e 


It is to be presumed that all thrifty 
housewives are on the lookout for those 
things that will lessen their labor and en- 
able them to keep their homes looking 
neater. The inventive genius of this age, 
that has done so much for commerce and 
industry, has not neglected the home, giv- 
ing it among other things that highly use- 
ful article Sapolio. The use of this every 
week-day brings rest on Sunday. 

* 


Of course ail readers of THE JOURNAL 
know the author of the “ Preston Papers” 
by reputation. She has written a new 
book called “ Snap Shots by an Old Maid,” 
that has won great popularity as a serial 
and will be issued in book form in January. 
This announcement will interest teachers 
in all parts of the country who have found 
the books of this writer of great assistance 
to them in their work. ‘“ Snap Shots” is 
issued at a dollar, but those who get in 
their orders before January 1, will receive 
it at balf price. This is an offer that will 
no doubt be widely accepted. Send for 
terms for “‘ Snap Shots,” “ Preston Library 
of Entertainments,” and “ Preston Papers,” 
to the publishers of “ Snap Shots,” 37 West 
roth street, N. Y. 

= 


“ What letter is that?” asks the teacher, 
pointing to 7. “I dunno,” replies the hope- 
ful pupil. ‘“ What does your mother drink 
for dinner?” “ Young Hyson.” By the way, 
she bought this Young Hyson of the Great 
American Tea Co., 33 Vesey street, N. Y., 
and she likes it so well that she will not use 
now the poor article sold by the local dealer; 
besides she is very much pleased with the 
premium she got with it. 

o ‘ 

A great many worse things may happen 
to one than to become deaf, yet it is a great 
deprivation to have the “concord of sweet 
sounds,” and other sounds, shut out. Those 
thus afflicted, however, are not wholly 
without hope, as Peck’s Invisible Tubular 
Ear Cushions were made to remedy this 
—_ difficulty. F. Hiscox, 853 Broadway, 
will send a book of proofs to those who 
desire it. 


When one begins the search for a posi- 
tion it is wise to use the means that have 
been provided for securing it, and that have 
been found effective. There is no use try- 
ing to discount the teachers’ agency at this 
late day, when there are thousands of wit- 
nesses of its efficiency. Among the best of 
agencies is the Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 
whose offices are at 110 Tremont street, 
Boston, and 211 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
One fee registers in both offices. The 
agency manual explains everything. 

* 

Nervous prostration, brain fatigue, loss of 
appetite, and sleeplessness, are controlled 
and cured.by Bovinine. Surgeon-General 
Murray used it successfully for nervous 
dyspepeia in hisown family. Incase of the 
alcohol or opium habits it restores the di- 
gestive powers. 





HENEVER I see 

Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla I want to bow and 
say ‘Thank You.’ | 
was badly affected with 
Eczema and Screfula 
Sores, covering almost 
the whole of one side of 
my face, nearly to the 
top of my head. Run- 
ning sores discharged 
from both ears. My ye bow were very bad. For 
nearly a year I was deaf. I took HOOD’s 
SABRSAPARILLA and the sores on my 
eyes and in my ears healed. I can now hear 


and see as wellasever.” Mrs. AMANDA PAIs- 
LEY, 176 Lander Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 








Hoop’s PILLS cure all Liver Ills, jaundice, 
sick headache; bili » sour st h, nausea. 











A Powerful 
Flesh Maker. 

A process that kills the 
taste of cod-liver oil has 
done good service—but 
the process that both kills 
the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has done 
much more. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


stands alone in the field | 
of fat-foods. It is easy of 
assimilation because part- 
ly digested before taken. 
Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 
sumption and all other 


wasting diseases. 
Pre id by Scott & Bo 5 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere, 




















BOWININE 


Is absorbed into the 
circulation almost in- 


stantly. Beef teas and 
broths contain no nour- 
ishment whatever. 


DEAFNESS. &.H640 Noises cunen 


Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
ealy by F.Himcon, 858 Dway, NY. Welte for beck of prootel’ REB 








WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

$10.50 iopsisesine, with & comploie set ot > 

tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. ee 






from dealers’ and te’ profit. 
to-day LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 


Write cnr 
Oxford Mig. Co. 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, HL 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of deatistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work, I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St., N Y 





4 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
yes sh 8. A. 

Bohol CelleeeS acateny BELLS 

\Price and Terms Free. Name this papen 
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Magazines. 


— Lippincott’s for December contains a complete 
story, by Capt. King, entitled ‘‘Sergeant Croesus ” 
It is a stirring narrative of army experience. The 
article in the ‘‘ Journalist Series ” is a defence of 
the ‘*‘ Newspaper Sensation,” by Louis N. Megar- 
gee. Edgar Fawcett discusses ‘‘ Literary Popu- 
larity,” and Wilton Tournier tells ‘‘ How to Cul- 
tivate the Body.” 





Scribner's Magazine for 1894 will publish a 
series of special frontispieces, selected by Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, from contemporary art, and 
accompanied with a brief article by Mr. Hamer- 
ton and a portrait of the artist, Manet’s “‘ Fifer” 
opens the series in the January issue. George W. 
Cable’s dramatic story of the new South, entitled 
** John March, Southerner” begins in that number, 


——The second edition of the December World's 
Fair Cosmopolitan brings the total up to the extra- 
ordinary figure of 400,000 copies. This means 
not less than 2,000,000 readers, scattered through 
out every town and villiage in the United States. 


——With the January number Worthington's 
Magazine begins its third volume. It is a remark- 
ably attractive number, and is throughout bright, 
clean, instructive, and eminently readable. The 
leading article, ‘‘ Forests of California,” by Chas, 
Howard Shinn, is superbly illustrated, giving the 
reader a good idea of these magnificent coniferous 
forests, the like of which is found nowhere else 
upon the earth, Another remarkable article is 
that by Gen. Thos, E, Rose entitled, ‘‘A Cele- 
brated Escape,” which gives for the first time a 
reliable detailed account of the digging of the 
famous Libby Prison Tunnel, through which in 
1864, 109 Union officers made their escape, 
——The reduction in the price of Zhe Forum 
(from $5 a year to $3; from 5o0c. a copy to 25¢.) 
which took place with the December number, 
instantly caused so at an increase in the de- 
mand that within a fortnight a fifth edition was 
called for. The January number of 7he Forum 
contains an impartial review of the whole Hawai- 
ian question by Mr. James Schouler, the well- 
known historian, who writes not for the sake of 
controversy, but to tell the facts of the whole con- 
tention and set them forth in their proper propor- 
tion. 





Current Literature has returned to its old 
size, #.e., twice the size of the regular magazines, 
Whether the pages are large or small, we suppose, 
will not make very much difference to the readers 
so long as the magazine retains the reputation it 
has acquired for brightness and variety of selec 
tions from the best literature of the day. That 
this is the case is evident, for the January number 
is brimful of excellent matter from the best writers 
and thinkers. 

During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WH TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC. 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty five cents a bottle. 
——A double holiday number for December marks 
the completion of the first volume of Zhe School 
Review, The number opens with a full report of 
the recent meetings of the New England Confer- 
ence of Colleges and Preparatory Schools held at 
New Haven. The report is prepared by Ray 
Greene Huling, and contains the addresses of 
President Eliot, of Harvard; Professor Barrett 
Wendell, of Harvard, and Dr. Samuel Thurber, 
of Boston, in complete form. Following this is 
a double installment of Professor Laurie’s remark- 
able series of articles on the ‘‘ Early History of 
Education.” 


Literary Notes. 


— Ginn & Co. have published 4 Brave Baby, 
and Other Stories, by Sara E, Wiltse. Perhaps 
the greatest value of this book lies in the stories 
based upon Norse Mythology ; Miss Wiltse having 
approached this ancient fountain in the spirit of 
the myth-loving modern child. 


——The Child-Garden Magazine is filled with 
kindergarten work, stories, songs, and games. 
Any mother will find it a thorough assistant, be 
cause it is a product of the kindergarten. It is 
issued by the Kindergarten Literature Co,, 1207 
Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
am and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards perday, European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure indigestion and 
constipation. 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S 
f DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


: } LADIES! 
CRAB-APPLE 1 


Use only 





BLOSSOMS. 











od eery were, n Crown stopeel ts on 
FRENGH 
De® Bile Gehtaeae | DRESSING 
ORIENTAL CREAM, :MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, on your 





Removes Tan, Pimples, | Boots and Shoes 


Freckles, Moth-Patcb- 












| 

@ ¢ sh and The most elegant article of its kind now in use, 
@ Bet - ~- MP. -- | Will restore the original color and lustre to 
= eS sh on beauty ;| your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 
= ae S= and defies detec: | Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 
BP ow 35 —_ Lo Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 
modmcoe the test of 48 For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 
= MEAS ears—no other 

A) F as—and ia so | 


harmless we test | 
it to be sure it is | 
properly made. | 
Accep8 no coun | 
te: feit of similar | 
name. The dis 

tinguished Dr. L. 


tient): “As you | 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also | 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in 
jury to the skin. Bigas PUBLIC, 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t.,N. Y. | 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 


mnroaghou the, S€aaade and Burope ‘ MODERATEPRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, | ARRANTED. 

Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Deal EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY. W 

LS CATALOGUES FREE. ¢ 


Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for| @ 
EMERSON PIANO CO., 


arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


. e 
Art istic Gowns. NO. 92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Ladies who wear artistic gowns, without corsets, 
can be thejr own dressmaker by following a working pre get THMA. 
model. designed especially for themselves. KIDDER’S So mal. Bhswell 2 Os. 
i MERRIER Se 


Send for circulars. arlestown, Mass. 
Mrs. J. D. LEE, 
66th Street and Yale Ave.,| ji fair business is of mutual benefit. When 
The Yale. CHICAGO, ILL. | you buy a beek, or article ef dress the selier 
Flat 36. | makes a small prefit. You get material for eul- 
The live reader of this paper usually writes sever | | ure of mind or chelter of body, Thereforesse if 
inane month to one or more of its advertisers aod our advertisers cannot benefit yeu, Mention 


mentions it every time. | this paper and so benefit us, 
Going to on the Elegant Passenger Steamships 
of the Ocean Steamship Company, 


Florida | 2. cheownnah Lime 


. P a From New York or From Boston, 
This Winter 4 Greater Comfort at 35 to 50°¢ less expense than by rail. 
Ask your_nearest Ticket Agent or write to 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Ag’ts, W. L. JAMES, Ag’t, R. L, WALKER, Ag’t, W. E. ARNOLD, G.T.P.A., 


Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 13S, 3dSt., Phila.,Pa. New Pior35,N.R..N.Y. New Pier 35,N.R., N.Y. 
G. M. SORREL, Manager. 


MON, <UES WED ‘{HUR FRI. 


8OG0800 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
CET UP ORDERS. 


Bpeu.TerT LADIES oa ssecas 
T 





Stern’s, 
ers. 

















MAKE it a pleasure trip by travelling 











SUBSCRIBER. 
THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
2 : EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS., 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 3})bs. Fine 








Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and tbis “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 
awaywith $5 codere ane upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 
ever offered, =e the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
fh 
Japan, Imperial, Youn m, Guppowder. Sun Sun Chop end 
COMPANY Mixed. Gaoe mixed teas 20c per Ib. Headquarters in Cnited States 
for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will go fartoer than three 


with $10, $15, and $20 orders to introduce our excellent New Crop 
T 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation for seling Pure Good Only. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.;?.0. Box 2s9. 34 & 33 Vesey St, NY. 
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Renton’s Outlines of English Literature. 


Introduced at the Mass. Institute of Technology. 
$1.00 NET. 


MINTO'S LOGIC, Introduced at Yale. | 


$1.25 NET. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York City. 


First Lessons in Language. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. 











A two-book course in Language, Composition, and Grammar, by | 


SovutHwortH & Gopparp, of surpassing excellence. If you are not| 
already acquainted with these books, you have an agreeable prospect be- 
fore youin becoming so. They interest the pupils and are profitable to 
them, The most gratifying success attends their use. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York Boston Chicago 


The Primary Arithmetic in the Bradbury’s 
Eaton’s Mathematical Series. | 


9 
Cogswell ~ Presents the latest and best method of| 


teaching number to beginners. 


Lessons The most successful work published when 


used as an Arithmetic Reader. 


| 
| 
| 





in: It can be used with any series of Arithme- 
tics. 


Sample copy mailed for 10 cents. 


Number. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., Publishers 
i BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CAICAGO. PHILADELPH#EA, 
School and College Text-Books, [usic Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 
(Ge Special terms for introduction of text-books, Catalogue mailed to any address. 








First steps in the Patriotic Education of American Children. 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN. ®Y yi! postpaid 


Gives the political history of the United States and the relations of children to the government of the home 
the school and their country in a compact and interesting form. 


THE MANUAL OF THE PATRIOTIC SALUTE. By mail, postpaid, 3 cents 


Explains the object of the salute and the method of executing it. 


THE « PRIMER and the « TIANUAL OF THE SALUTE.”’ eet teow: by 
Remit by postage stampsto Col, GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New York City- 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “‘INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Gress asm = = beorned other ise oe ny, we delightfu: — = que year.”—MILTON. 
Horace, Cicero ‘uvenal, Livy, Homer's Tliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
pre. ‘Anabaele, each to Toenail ay ML. Psy $1 M0. 
Ci ves * Practical and Pr. ve Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to » S oa. systems. Price to hers for examination, ‘gi 00. 
3 Standard S, a Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
cortan ~ th 's French 
t@” Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


T AND SCHOOL iiiniaintbeth & CO., 
SUPPLIES. Balt ats Gontewe, 








Unparalleled. 


RIDPATH’S 
‘History of the 


United States 


With Over 800 Pages and 300 Illus. 


Family, School, Library, 
Eyer Student, in fact *,* 
Everybody SI — Own 


It is the BEST in the WORLD ae the Money. 
One Volume, 8vo, Cloth, $3.75. 
The United States History Co. 


CHAS. E. BBOWN, 53 State Street, Boston. 
WM. B. PERKINS, Clinton Hall, New York. 





'DO YOU WANT 


a copy of the new book by the author of 
** PRESION PAPERS’’? 


“SNAP SHOTS BY 
AN OLD MAID” 


has won great popularity as a serial, and 
will be issued in book form in January, 
1894. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 
Orders received until April 1st at 75 cts. 
Send for terms for that and the ‘“‘ Preston 
Library of Entertainments” or for those 
two and Preston Papers, to 


Publisher of “Snap Shots,” 


37 West 10th St., New York. 


Mention Sc#oot Journa. 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Timzs. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 


[JRIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new method 
““FRENCH, with or without a MASTER.” 

r vol. $r.co. If you know some French, subscribe to 
** Le Francais’ ($2.00 peryear). A French monthly 
magazine, containing annotated comedies, novels, 
sketches, &c., also exercises which are corrected free 
of charge. “Bifficulties, explained. . Each subscriber 
becomes a student, by Correspondence, of the Berlitz 

School of Languages. (One sample copy free.) 


Berurz & Co., Mavison Square, N.Y. 


The NEW SCRIPT PRIMER 


The child’s first book. In pure caste, with transi- 
—< to print. hes a. 8 Poo of os Fr A in 
ousands of t . Sam 


ECONOMIC COPY BOOK. 


Just out, unique, embodies movable copies upright. 
slant, in three numbers. 6c. per doz. Sample set 2 
A postal will secure our handsome CA SN. 


Potter & Putnam, 44 E. 14th St. N. Y. 




















Our advertisers know of this paper’s many readers 
but desire to know them better. When writing 
therefore, always mention it; and write often. They 
have goods that will benefit you. 











